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Notes. 


ALFIERI IN ENGLAND: 
ORIGINAL OF HAWSER TRUNNION. 


Axpout three miles on the Cheshire side of 
Warrington—in a part of the parish of 
Appleton called Hull, and on the estate of 
Mr. Thomas Lyon of Appleton Hall— 
stands a superior farm-house, by name 
Bellefields, which has had two remarkable 
inhabitants. 

Bellefields was built somewhere about 
1750 by a retired naval officer, an Admiral 
Hoare, who was attracted to this part of the 
country by his friendship with Sir Piers 
Warburton, Bt. The Admiral is said to be 
the original of Smollett’s humorous and 
immortal picture of Commodore Hawser 





Trunnion in ‘ Peregrine Pickle.’ The Ad- 
miral was his own architect, and took a 
ship for his model. He made cabins and 
officers’ and warrant officers’ rooms. The 
grass plot before the house was his quarter- 
deck, where his flag floated from a masthead. 
All who approached him when he was on 
this supposed naval ground were required 
to do it with their hats off, and every other 
mark of duty and official usage which an 
admiral has a right to expect on board his 
own ship. The twenty-four hours were 
divided into watches, and marked by bells ; 
the occurrences of the day were recorded in 
a log-book ; and the inmates of Bellefields 
slept in hammocks. But, despite his pro- 
fessional foibles, no warmer-hearted, kinder, 
or more hospitable gentleman than the real 
Commodore Trunnion ever existed. 


After the Admiral’s time, and for a short 
period only, Bellefields became the abode 
of the celebrated Italian poet Count Vittorio 
Alfieri. In what year, and for what reasons, 
did the impetuous Italian withdraw to this 
then remote part of the provinces ? Nothing 
appears to be known of his life at the farm 
beyond the fact that he loved to frequent 
a fir hill near the house, and to walk on the 
terrace round its base, to which he gave 
the name, by which it still goes, of “ Alfieri’s 
walk.” 

It seems probable that Alfieri retired to 
Bellefields in the autumn of 1771, during his 
first visit to England, and after the discovery 
of his intrigue with the beautiful young 
wife of Edward, second Viscount Ligonier, 
rendered it expedient and desirable for him 
to quit the metropolis. In his autobiography 
Alfieri states: “‘I accompanied her [Lady 
Ligonier] in a tour through several of the 
counties of England.” In 1772 he parted 
from his mistress at Rochester, and returned 
to Turin. Lord Ligonier divorced his 
wife, 7 November, 1771, and she married, 
when Alfieri’s attentions had ceased, «a 
Capt. Smith. G. E. C.’s Peerage states 
that a beautiful portrait of this lady by 
Gainsborough is in the National Portrait 
Gallery, but it does not figure in the current 
catalogue. 


Bellefields now looks like a modern house, 
but its bones are just as they were when it 
sheltered the eccentric admiral and the 
philandering poet. The site commands 
an extensive view of the Mersey Valley, 
nearly as far as Manchester on the east, and 
to Runcorn Gap on the west. 

H. G. ARCHER. 
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SHAKESPEARIANA. 


SHAKESPEARE’S EpirapH: “ Pace” (11 
8. ii. 163).—The attribution of the epitaph 


to Bacon may be right on account of the | 
phrase ‘‘ but as a page to the latter [book] ”’ | 
occurring in the philosopher’s letter to Sir | 
The epitaph should, how- | 


Tobie Matthew. 
ever, be regarded in its entirety, as the Eng- 
lish portion is preceded by the well-known 
Latin distich. In his ‘ Life of Shakespeare,’ 
p. 277, Mr. Sidney Lee attributes the com- 
position of this to “a London friend.” All 
things considered, I personally should prefer 
to regard the epitaph as emanating from 
the pen of Ben Jonson, who would certainly 
be familiar with the contents of the ‘ Ad- 
vancement of Learning,’ and, being on 
intimate terms with Bacon, may have had 
that writer’s explanation of the work from 
his own lips. Furthermore, the allusions 
to Nestor, Socrates, and Virgil, which Mr. 
Lee considers not very apposite, are more 


‘ 


likely to have fallen from Jonson, who in the | 


‘ Poetaster,’ written in 1601, introduces 
Shakespeare in the person of Virgil, accord- 
ing to Gifford, some of the characterization 


being appropriate and some inappropriate | 
see the note on the} 


to the Latin poet: 
passage in Cunningham’s edition of the 
play, Act V. se. i. 
Despite Mr. Lee’s allegation that 
All that he hath writ 
Leaves living art but page to serve his wit 

can “‘mean only one thing,’ I venture to 
think it means two: the sense indicated 
by Mr. Lee, and the further one that the 
poet’s writings leave other authors merely 


in the condition of a blank sheet of parch- | 
be | 


ment on which those writings may 
inscribed: that in fact it is a pun, and a 
very palpable one. N. W. Hitt. 


‘2 Henry IV.,’ IV. i. 139 (11S. ii. 164).— 
1 regret being unable to concur in 
Puitip Prerrina’s defence of the reading 
‘and did ’’ in the lines, 

And all their prayers and love 

Were set on Hereford, whom they doted on, 
= bless’'d, and graced, and did more than the 

ing, 
which Theobald 
proposed by 


occurs in the _ Folios. 
adopted the emendation 
Thirlby, “indeed,” which has found its 
way into the text of some editions. Delius 
suggested “and bid”’’; and the Cambridge 
editors, with a finer ear for English, pro- 
posed “and eyed.” ‘Indeed,’ however, 


seems on the whole to be preferred, since | 


Shakespeare can hardly have written “ doted 


Sir | 





! 

|on, and bless’d, and graced, and eyed,” 

‘using a fourth predicate in a sentence in 
order to produce an effect which is better 

| obtained by three. N. W. Hitt. 


‘Love’s Lasour’s Lost,’ I. i. 44-5 :— 
And when I was wont to think no harm all nigh, 
And make a dark night too of half the day. 
| Furness (1904) agrees with Theobald, who 
|‘ observes that there is a Latin proverb 
{which is ‘very nigh to the sense’* of this 
| passage: Qui bene dormit, nihil mali cogitat.”’ 
| Halliwell, however, believes that the verb 
| ‘‘to sleep ”’ is to be understood after “‘ harm.” 
| The Arden (1906) and the First Folio Edition 

(1903) agree with Halliwell. 
| The correctness of Theobald’s interpreta- 
| tion is strengthened by a passage found in 
| John Northbrooke’s ‘ Treatise against Dicing, 
| Dancing, Plays, and Interludes’ (Shake- 

speare Society Publications, 1843, p. 46) :— 

“Why, sir, by my sleepe I hurt no man, foi 
therein I thought no evil; and therein I have not 
| offended, that I nede to repent me for it.” 
MP. FT. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


‘AtL’s WELL THAT ENDS WELL,’ I. i. 
114-16 :— 


Virtue’s steely bones 

Look bleak i the cold wind; withal, full oft we see 
| Cold wisdom waiting on superfluous folly. 

| Most persons, I presume, will agree with 
Sydney Walker in thinking that the epithet 
‘** cold,” which occurs in the last of the above 
‘lines, is corrupt, as not being a suitable 
partner to stand vis-a-vis to “ superfluous.” 
Either the copyist inadvertently repeated a 
word which he had just set down in the 
|preceding line, or, owing possibly to a 
malformation of the letters, he mistook a 
v for ac, and wrote “ cold,” where he should 
have written ‘“‘void.’’ I submit that “void” 
|was the poet’s word: it contains exactly 
the same number of letters as “cold” ; 
it is used by Shakespeare elsewhere ; it 
satisfies the sense, the scansion, above all, 
| the antithesis. For a parallel we may refer 
| to the first chapter of Genesis, where we are 
told that “‘in the beginning ”’ the earth was 
‘* void,” in contradistinction to the earth, as 
it afterwards appeared in all its “‘ fullness,” 
to use the Psalmist’s brief expression. And 
this word “ void,’ which is applied to the 
great cosmos, may with equal propriety be 
applied to the individual man, who is as 
it were un abrégé deVunivers. True it is that 
we moderns are accustomed to speak of a 
man as without means, or poor, or destitute, 
or penniless, yet “ void,” used in the same 
sense, is an excellent Elizabethan epithet. 
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As for the second line in the above passage, | 
it has no need of Pope’s pruning-knife ; it | 
may be scanned as an alexandrine, ‘ cold”? | 
having a dissyllabic value given to it, as in| 
the following examples :— 

You speak it out of fear and co/d heart, 

‘1 Henry IV.,’ III. vii., 

and 

Toad that under co/d stone. 

‘ Macbeth’. 
So treated, the line from a rhythmical point | 
of view is perfect. Puitie PERRING. 
7, Lyndhurst Road, Exeter. 


| 


‘Romeo AND Juuiet,’ I. i. 65: 
if you be men. Greg gory, remember thy 
sw ashing [Q. and F. ‘‘ washing ’’] blows. 

If the Quarto and Folio reading is correct, 
Shakspere had probably in his mind the 
peasant manner of washing clothes by beat- 
ing them, as re seen in Normandy. 

. A. McELwarne. 


“* Draw 





INSCRIPTIONS IN THE SANDPITS 
CEMETERY, GIBRALTAR. 


Tuis, like the Trafalgar Cemetery (see 11 S. 
i, 104, 165), is no longer used. It is situated 
to the south of the Alameda, and is divided 
by a footpath (running north and south 
from the entrance gate) into two unequal 
parts. The inscriptions are here arranged 
in rows parallel to the above path, but the | 
later rows are very irregular. Many tombs | 
are now without inscription, owing to the 
perishing of the stone; others are only | 
partly legible. Of the latter it is possible | 
that in some cases more of the inscription | 
might be made out by visits under different 
lights. Want of time caused some four | 
or five inscriptions in the north-east corner 
to be omitted. Those which follow were | 
taken down in March last. | 


| 


RIGHT OF FooTpatnH. 

1. A tomb by itself, near the gate. Diia | 
Maria Teresa de B(oilisson), d. 24 Oct., 1855, a. 83. | 
Also Dr. B(oilisson), d. May, 1854. Both | 
natives of Toulon. (In Spanish.) 





FIRST ROW. 


2. Alex. Shea, d. 7 Jan., 1847, a. 54. R.I.P. 
Also Jane, wid. of John Williams, Captain of the 
Port, d. 26 Feb., 1855, a 

Antonia Quartin, d. 2 Mar., 1839, a. 62. | 
Geronimo Quartin, Esq., d. 23 Aug., 1845, a. 74. | 

4. Joseph Thibaudier, Esq.. Consular Agent for 
France, d. 13 Sept., 1833, a. 73. 

5. Elizabeth, wid. of the late Jos. Thibaudier, 
Esq., d. 27 Sept., 1837, a. 66. 


6. Rebecca Maria Theresa, d. of Horatio 
Sprague, Consul of the U.S.A., and Victorina 


' Scholastica, his w., d. 5 Dec., 1838, a. 17 yrs. 


9 months. 

7. Romain Auriol, Esq., Surgeon of the Civil 
Hospital, formerly surgeon in the British Army, 
d. 14 May, 1847, a. 76. 

8. Julia, w. of Frenscis (sic) Leigh, M.D., 
Surgeon 60th Reg., d. 21 Ap., 18387. 

9. Don Juan Bt Zino, Presbiterio Vicario 
Apostolico Jubilado de esta Ciudad, muriéd 138 
Mar., 1851, a. 74. 

10. Franciscus Cordeiro, Spanish secular priest, 
d. at Gib. 5 Feb., 18(3)1, a. 53. (InLatin.) 

11. A nearly illegible inscription in Latin 
to the Archbishop of Eluesis in Portugal, who d. 
9 Nov., 1828, a. 62. 

LEFT OF FoorpaTH. 
FIRST ROW, BEGINNING AT NORTH END. 

12. Georgina Sophia, w. of W. Percy P. 
Mackesy, Surgeon 30th Reg., d. 11 Oct., 1853, a- 
21. Adelaide Georgiana Fanny, their d., died 
June, 1853, a. 1 month. 

13. Capt. Thomas Mostyn, 54th Regt., d. 
23 May, 1846, a. 31 

14. Edward Wm. Auriol Drummond Hay, late 


| Consul-General to the Emperor of Morocco, b. at 


Alnwick, Northd., 4 Ap., 1785; d. at Tangier, 
28 Feb., 1845. Erected by filial affection. 
15. Col. Price Jones, K. H., R.E.,d. 20 Mar., 


| 1854, a. 65. 


16. Charlotte Hume, d. of Quartermaster 
Hume, 72nd Reg., d. 6 May, 1847, a. 8 months. 

17. Wm. J. Campbell, Esq., Lieut. 5th Fusiliers.. 
d. 13 Jan., 1848, a. 23 

18. Capt. Charles “Wood, 5th Fusiliers, d. 
15 Sept., 1842, a. 59. 

19. W. M. Firth, Asst. Surgeon, 54th Regt.. 
d. 7 Mar., 1856, a. 27. Officers of his Regiment 
have erected a tablet in the parish church of 
Dorchester. 

SECOND ROW, BEGINNING AT SOUTH END. 

20. Alexander (Illegible.) 

21. Major Robert Erskine, a native of Cavan, 
Ireland, served in the 4th Regt. 28 years and 
fought in 23 engagements. He d. 30 Dec., 1827. 
ae 42. 

22. Capt. B. W. Booth, U.S. 





Navy, d. 20 July, 


1828, a. 37. 


23. Lieut. S. A. George Osborne, 94th Reg.. 
d. 26 Sept., 1828, a victim at the age of 20 to the 


epidemic fever raging in this garrison during the 


— of the above year. 

24. John Wallis Alexander, Esq., Lieut. 94th 
Pg ., a victim, &c., 8 Oct., 1828, a. 26. Erected 
by his wid., Anne Maria. 

25. Charles Steuart, Esq., 42nd Royal High- 
landers, 2nd s. of Chas. Steuart, Esq., of Dal- 


guise, N.B., d. of the malignant fever, 3 Nov., 
| 1828. 


26. J. G. Fraser, Asst. Surgeon, 73rd Reg., 


d. 20 Nov., 1828, a. 26, of the epidemic fever. 


Erected by his parents. ; 

27. Chas. Dudley Oliver, Esq., Captain 30th 
Reg. , d. at Tangier, 2 Feb., 1854, a. 32. 

28. C. BE. J. Palmer, Ens., 56th Reg., 4th s. 


| of Lieut.-Col. R. Palmer, R.A., d. 19 Oct., 1850. 
a. 23 yrs. 6 months. 


Calm on the bosom of thy God | Fair spirit 


|rest thee now | E’en while with ours thy foot- 
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steps trod | His seal was on thy brow.—Dust to its 
narrow house beneath {Soul to its place on 
high | They that have seen thy look in death | 
No more may fear to die. Erected by his brother 
officers. 

29, 
d. 2 Oct., 1848, a. 57. 

30. Frances Amelia, w. of Major T. Budgen, 
R.E., d. 3 Dec., 1848, a. 34. Mary Elizabeth, d. 
of the above, died 5 Dec., 1850, a. 2 yrs. 


31. Lieut.-Col. P. S. Norman, d. 13 Mar. 1849, 
after 44 yrs. in the 56th Reg. 

32. Lieut. W. R. Cazalet, 82nd Reg., eldest 
s. of the Rev. James Cazalet, late of Halsted 
Place, Kent, d. 27 Sept., 1838, a. 21. 

33. Joseph Stoodly, Lieut. and Adjt. 82nd 


Regt., born at Crewkerne, Somerset, d. 13 Oct., 
1839, a. 48. 

33a. Thomas Ludford Stewart, 
23 Nov., 1827, a. 23, only s.of Wm. Stewart, Esq., 
of See Park, Antrim, Ireland. 

34. Peter Frederik Buchwald, 
Navy, b. 30 Jan., 1816; d. 19 Aug., 
the stay of H. D.M. Frigate Thetis. 

35. Henry A. R. Fitzgerald, Lieut. R.A., s. of | 
Col. E. T. and Emma Fitzgerald, of Turlough 
Park, Mayo, d. 11 Feb., 1845, a. 20 


BEGINNING AT NORTH END. 


Lieut. R. Danish 
1844, during 


Ss 


THIRD ROW, 


36. Richard Hawkins Carlyon, Lieut. R.A., 
b. 12 Oct., 1825; d. 27 Ap., 1845. 
37. Elizabeth, w. of Robert Woodward, d. of | 


W. Harley, of Chigwell, Essex, d. 28 Aug., 1825, 


a. * . 
38. Mary Anne, w. of Quartermaster J. 
Swaine, 56th Regt., d. 24 Ap., 1848, a. 39. 


William 
1832, 


of Lieut. 
10 June, 


39. E. H. 
Scrymgour, R, N, R, 
a. 32 


Scrymgour, w. 
A, T (sic), d. 
40. Clara Graeham Serymgour, 
and E. H. Scrymgour, b. May 
Also Florence —rington (illegible). 

41. Caroline Bethune, a. 10 yrs., d. of Col. 
Longworth Dames, 37th Reg., d. at sea off Lisbon, 
9 Oct., 1854. 

42. Sir J. E. Campbell, Bart., 
Kildalloig, Argyleshire, d. 9 Dec., 
43. Ann Power, d. of Barry 
Waterford, d. 11 Jan., 1842, a. 
Power, Esq., Russian Consul, 


of Lieut. 
June 7. 


d. 
ae 


of Auchinbrech, 
1853, a. 44. 

Power, Esq., of 
68. Thos. Henry 
d. 22 Aug., 1852, 


a. 78. Louis Thomas Power, Esq., Russian 
Consul, d. 11 Nov., 1890, a. 72. Carlota, his w., 
d. 4 Nov., 1880, a. 56. Their s., Louis Manuel 


Oelrich Power, Esq., Russian Consul, d. 21 Mar., 
19038, a. 55. 


14. Gilbert Wall Acelane, s. of Lieut. Gilbert 
J. L. Buchanan, R.A., d. 26 Ap., 1839, a. 13 
months. H 

45. Elizabeth Prichard, sister of Edward | 
Prichard, Esq., Registrar of H.M. Supreme 
Court, d. 30 Aug.. 1840, a. 63. 

46. Alexander Porter Darragh, Purser U.S. 


at sea, 9 Jan., 1831. 


Ship Boston, b. 1789; d. 
of Francis (7), d. 


47. (John ?) Carisbrook, 
Dec. (1831). 
8. John ——,M.D., Inspector of Hospitals, d. 
3. Nov., 1828, of epidemic fever, a. (50). 
49. s. of James and Mary (James). (Most 
of inscription gone.) 


s. 


cr 





50. Wm. Oxborough, late Provost Marshal, d. 
12 Nov., 1849, a. 70. 
51. Robinson, s. of Capt. Robinson Sadleir, 


ith Regt., d. 3 Sept., 1829, a. 8 months. 


C. O. C. Higgins, late Bt.-Major, 56th Regt. | 


82nd Regt., d. | 


of Wm. Smith 
24 Feb., 


52. Wilhelmina Harriet, d. 
Lukin, Esq., Paymaster 94th Reg., d. 
| 1827, a. 3 yrs. 


FOURTH ROW, BEGINNING AT SOUTH END. 
53. Edmund Crawley, 3rd s. of Lieut.-Col. 
John and Elizabeth Marshall, b, 24 Ap., d. 30 Oct., 
1829. 


54. L. E., d. 6 Nov., 1824, a. 18 days. 


55. Mary Warrell, d. 1842. 
56. Paymaster Wm.  Iveson, 46th Reg., 
d. 2 Oct., 1841, a. 51. Ens. George Selsey Big- 


land, after the regiment had embarked for the 
W. Indies, killed by a fall down the hatchway of 
the transport Java, 23 Jan., 1842, a. 19. 

Ens. Henry Frederick Sullivan, 46th 
d. 31 Mar., 1840, a. 18, from a fall from his 


57. 
Reg., 
horse. 

58. 
| to the epidemic fever, 16 Nov., 

59. Lieut. Henry Gordon Forssteen, 
a victim, &c., 27 Nov., 1828, a. 21. 
60. The Rev. Godfrey Kingsford, 27 

1819; d. 12 Mar., 1852. 
| 61. Catherine, w. of the Rey. Godfrey Kingsford, 
d. 21 Sept. 1846, a. 28. 





Ins. Oswald Kingwerge, 12th Reg., a victim 
1828, a. 23. 
12th Reg 


Mar., 


62. Jane, relict of George Fraser, Esq., Pay- 
imaster 9th Reg., d. 3 Jan., 1824. Erected by 
her ere 

63. Capt. John Cowper, 59th Reg., d. 2 Nov., 
| 1835, a. 19 (sic). 

64. Ens. Pe: Cowley, 59th Reg., d. 1 Oct., 
1835, a. 20. 

65. Lieut.-Col. Deedes, 34th Reg., d. on board 
H.M.S. Bellerophon, 26 Mar., 1848, a. 48. 
| 66. Sir William Macgregor, Bart., Capt. 92nd 
| Highlanders, d. 29 Mar., 1846, a. 29. He lost his 
health in the Chinese Expedition, while in the 
18th Royal Irish Regiment. 

67. Emma, w. of Charles Markham, Major 
60th Rifles, d. 14 Oct., 1836. 

68. Frances Ann Fraser, 3rd d. of the Rey. 
Wm. Fraser, Rector of North Waltham, Hants, 
d. 16 Sept., 1853, a. 17. 

FIFTH ROW, BEGINNING NORTH END. 


Duff, Kt., 50 years Consul at Cadiz, 
b. in Scotland, 12 Jan., 1734; d. 20 Nov., 1815, at 
Cadiz. Placed by his nepos and heir, Wim. 
Duff Gordon. (A long Latin inscription.) 

70. Joseph Larcom, many years _ resident 
Naval Commander at Malta, d. 17 Feb., 1818, 


a. 54. 
71. Catherine Maria and 
Adamson. The former d. at Gib., 20 June, 1844, 
a. 5 months; the latter d. in Dublin, 24 July, 
5 months, children of Joseph 


11844, a. 2 yrs. 
Samuel Adamson, Capt. 38th Reg., and Frances 
14 


69. James 


James William 





his w. 
| 72, Johanna Caroline 
| 1817, a. 11 months. 
| 73. Thomas Ross, s. of the late Staff Asst. 

Surgeon Thos. Rolston and Susannah Sarah his 
| wid., d. 11 Jan., 1827, a. 7 months. 

74. John Wilson, Esq., late 

70th Surrey Reg., d. 8 Dec., 1834, a. 50. 

by_ his — E leanor. 
James Dillon, 


McKenzie, d. Feb., 


quartermaster 
Erected 
and Mary 


s. of William 


75. 
Davis, d. 24 Sept., 1829, a. 1 yr. 8 months. 
Ann, w. of William Davis, Chief 


— in H.M. Naval Victualling Yard, d. 7 May, 


| 76. Mary 
| 182: 


a. 20. 
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77. Jacob George Mountain, Lieut. and Adjt. 
Cameronians, 2nd s. of the Lord Bishop of 
Montreal, d. 17 June, 1850. a. 24. 

78. Henry George Williams, Lieut. R.N., 
2nd s. of John Williams, Surgeon R.N., d. 21 
Feb., 1846, a. 26. 

79. Frederick, 3rd surviving s. of William and 
Maria Hulton, of Hulton Park, Lancaster, 
Kins. 48th Reg., b. 26 Jan., 1820; d. 18 Sept., 
1839. 

80. Thomas James Dundas, Ens. 48th Reg., 
eldest s. of the Hon. and Rev. Thos. L. Dundas, 
Rector of Harpole, Northants, d. 18 Dec., 1838, 
a. 20. 


81. Harry Vandeleur Cole, 2nd s. of Robert | 


( ei 
a. 


Esq., Capt. 48th Reg., d. 9 Feb., 1841, 


83. John Pitt, b. 18 Aug., d. 13 Dec., 1827. 
Charlotte, b. 22 Jan., d. 9 Mar., 1829. William, 
b. 7 Sept., 1831, d. 26 June, 1832. All children 
of Capt. T. H. Fenwick, R.E., and Marianne his 
Ww. 

83. Elouiza Barnetti, d. 12 July, 1854. 

84. William Henry, s. of aggre Sidley 


R. Welsh Fusiliers, d. 24 July, 1825, a. 2 months. 
85. —— Moore, d. 1828, a. 7, and —— Moore, 
d. 12 June, 1828. (Rest gone.) 
86. John Pitt. ; 
G. 8. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 


(T'o be concluded.) 


Is not the inscription No. 38 in the King’s 
Chapel, Gibraltar (see ante, pp. 342, 344), 
meant to be read ‘30 Dues al de n* s* dla 
ME dos”? ? The sculptor, being pressed for 
space at the bottom of the stone, ran the | 
word ‘“‘de”’ into the contraction ‘“ n*, 
making ‘‘ den" ”’ (‘‘ de nuestra ’’). 

I do not think, necessarily, that 
words have been omitted, such as 
aniversarios.”” The phrase (unabbrev sie 
* Dexo su Sefioria 30 Ducados de renta 
a este convento por XI. aniversarios y por 
30 Ducados al de nuestra senora [not 
“santa ’’] de la Madre de Dios,’ would be 
freely translated thus: ‘‘ Her Ladyship left 
30 ducats annuity to this convent for eleven 
years (or anniversaries), and thirty ducats 
(lump sum) to that of Our Lady (of) the | 
Mother of God.”’ 


~ 


EK. HAvILtAND HILLMAN. 
3227, Campo 8. Samuele, Venice. 


Pe 
| 
| 





DisRAEL’S HeNrIETTA.—In the review 
of the first volume of Mr. Monypenny’s 
‘Life of a Disraeli’ it is said 
(ante, p. 399) : 

“** Henrietta’ alone, the heroine of ‘ Henrietta | 
Temple,’ seems to have been near turning him from 
the course of his ambition. Helping us as a rule 
by his annotations, Mr. Monypenny gives us no 
clue to the family ot the lady. At this “distance of | 
time there can surely be no harm in the revelation. 
Was she nota daughter of the fifth Earl of Berkeley 
and Mary Cole?” 
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Surely not. She was Henrietta Villebois.. 
married in 1821 to Sir Francis William 
Sykes of Basildon, and died in 1846. 

J. TULKINGHORN. 

Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 


Sir Henry Worton on AMBASSADORS.— 
In reference to Sir Henry Wotton’s definition 
of an ambassador, ‘“ Legatus est vir bonus 
peregre missus ad mentiendum Reipublice 
causa,’ and IXing James’s displeasure caused 
' by the ensuing attack of Scioppius on the 
King, the ‘ D.N.B.’ (reissue, vol. xxi. p. 9€8) 
states that, in addition to writing a personal 
apology to James, Wotton attacked Scioppius 
in a letter dated from London, 1612, inscribed 
|to the latter's patron Marcus Walser (or 
| Welser), a burgomaster of Augsburg, and 
said to have been published then, although 
| now only accessible in the * Reliquize Wotton- 
jane.’ 

It may interest the readers of ‘N. & Q. 
to know that I have come across what appears 
to be a copy of the publication in a volume 
of the Spencer tracts in the John Rylands 
Library, Manchester. 

The copy consists of four quarto leaves 
without pagination or register. The title 
runs as follows: ‘ Ad Illustrissimum Virum 

! Marevm Velservm ; Duumvirum Auguste 
| Vindeliciz | Henrici Wottonij | Epistola.’ 
|The verso is blank. The text of the letter 
‘follows on the remaining leaves, and ends 
| towards the bottom of the verso of leaf 4 
| with the date: ‘“‘ Londino. Nonis Decem- 
|bribus Julianis. Anno  vnici Mediatoris 
| nostri gly In CXIT,’ There is neither 
imprint nor colophon, but the type is similar 
to that in common use in London at the 
period. S. O. Morret 
| Kendal. 





Str Water Scott on A ‘ Ketso Con- 
voy.” (See 18. iv. 176.)—Sir Walter Scott 
chap. xxx.) defines this as 

a step and a half ower the doorstane ~ 
while Jamieson in his ‘ Scottish Dictionary ’ 
says that the term is “ explained by others 
as signifying that one goes as far as the 
friend whom he accompanied has to go, 
although to his own door.” 

The Rey. Dr. M‘Culloch, however, when 
‘New Sta- 
tistical Account of Scotland’ in 1838, calls 
Scott to account for his statement, and 
says that 
“a Kelso convoy’ is not a shabby dismissal of a 
guest after attending him only to your door. The 
old Kelsonians did indeed finish the ‘convoy > by 
parting with their guest on the threshold ; but then 


| this parting did not take place until they had first 
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hospitably convoyed him to Ais door, and been, in 
return for the compliment, reconvoyed by the latter 
to their own. 

WATSON. 


ARMS OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF YORK.— 
| have lately had occasion to refer to the 

‘ English Church Pageant Handbook,’ where- 
in I find a paragraph at p. 62 explanatory 
ot the Pageant Poster. It is stated that at 
the stern of the ship representing the 
Church 
‘is the banner of the archdiocese otf York, having 
on its red field the golden keys of St. Peter (in 
whose honour the minster church is dedicated) sur- 
mounted by a crown of gold. These arms have 
been ap ropriated to the see since the time of 
Robert Waldby, archbishop in 1397.’ 
In The Windsor Magazine for October last 
is an article * England’s Story in Portrait and 
Picture,’ relating to the reign of Edward L., 
and there is given, “from an early illu- 
minated MS.,” an illustration of a meeting 
of Parliament in which the Archbishop ot 
York sits under a shield on which the cross 
keys are already blazoned, although they 
are as yet uncrowned. The exact date of this 
delineation is not given. Sv. SwiTHIN. 


TRAHERNE: Currtous Rives To * Joy.”’ 
—In Traherne’s * Poems of Felicity,’ recently 
published by the Clarendon Press, I notice 
some curious false rimes to the word * joy.” 
Occurring as they do pretty frequently, they 

ran scarcely be due to carelessness, and 
indeed it is clear from the many corrections 
noted in this edition that, whatever Tra 
herne’s failings as a poet may have been, 
carelessness was not one of them. 





The rimes I refer to are the following: in | 


‘The Author to the Critical Peruser’ ‘* enjoy ”’ 
is coupled with ““way’’; on p. 19, 
again on p. 39, “joy ”’ 
“convey”; on p. 81 “joy,” 


and ‘‘ way” are used as rimes ; 
se 


** display,” 
on p. 93 


and | 
is made to rime with | 


| together. 


convey,” ‘ " joy, ” and “‘way”’; on p. 94 
“lay” and ‘Joy ” ; and on pp. 99-100 | 
‘enjoy’ and “‘convey.’’ Does this point 


to some defect of ear peculiar to Traherne, 
or to some dialectal peculiarity ? 
remember to have met with these rimes 
in any other poet, and Traherne, I think, 
never so misrimes any word that does 
actually rime with ‘joy.’ I should add 
that he frequently rimes ‘joy’ itself 
correctly. C. C. 


“Barn”: * Baer” : 


these oecurs in the ‘ N.E.D.’ How is this ? 


Bael-fruit (the fruit of the A?gle Marmelos) | ** 


has been known in this country, and used in 


| tionary ’ 


** Ber.’’—None of | 


| district he inhabited. = 
I do not | 


medicine and for other purposes, for fifty 
years or more, and was at one time included 
in the ‘ British Pharmacopeia.’ Both the 
‘Imperial’ and the ‘ Century’ Dictionaries 
have it. The proper form of the name is 
said to be “bel.” Cc. C. B. 


‘* CORBIE-STEPS ’?: ‘‘ CORBEL-STEPS.’’—It 

seems worth recording here that on 2 March, 
1529, James V. granted to Hugh, Lord 
Fraser of Lovat, certain lands, incorporating 
them into the free barony of Arcles, 
‘‘cum facultate edificandi castrum, turrim et 
fortalicium infra dictas terras ubicunque placeret, 
cum januis ferreis, propugnaculis, /e cor belsalye, 
carcere,” &c.—Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. (1883), 163. 

On 3 March, 1534, the King granted to 
William Hamilton of Sanquhar and Katherine 
his wife (inter alia) the right of building on 
certain lands feued to them by the abbot of 
Melrose 
*‘castra, turres et fortalicia plura aut unum, cum 
januis ferreis, /e battelling, corbalsailye, barmkynnis, 
et carceribus, cum potestate janitores, vigiles, // 


javellouris et cmnes alios officiarios faciendi.” 


Tbhid., 301. 

What bearing these quotations have on 
the treatment of the words in the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
I must leave others to decide. 

On seeing the proof, I begin to wonder 
whether the word is * corbel-sally ” : in 
any case, the word is not in ‘ N.E.D.,’ and 
its meaning is by no means clear. Some 
of your readers are no doubt skilled in 
Scottish architecture, and can define it. 


**SCALTHEEN”’?: AN Irish Drink.—For 
the above, either overlooked or rejected for 
the ‘N.E.D.,’ see Chambers’s ‘ Book of 
Days,’ 28 April, under *‘Impious Clubs’ 
(i. 559) s— 

‘* In Ireland, before the days of Father Mathew, 
there used to be a favourite beverage termed 
scaltheen, made by brewing whisky and butter 
Few could concoct it properly....Such 
being the case, a good scaltheen-maker was a 
man of considerable repute and request in the 


aR. 








* Surmaster.’’—‘ The Encyclopedic Dic- 
derives this word from Low Latin 
undermaster, and instances 
‘surrogate ’’ in support. The better ety- 
mology would seem to be from super- 
master, & master, as in St. Paul’s School, Lon- 
don, who is above the other masters, but 


submaster, an 


‘subordinate to the head master; compare 


sirloin ’’ (surloin). 
N. W. Hint. 


surintendent ”’ and ‘‘ 
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Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


RovussEAU AND DAVENPORT. —Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give me information 
about a letter from J. J. Rousseau to 
Davenport, dated Douvres, 18 Mai, 1767 ? 
it was recently sold by Maggs Brothers. 

Lovis J. Courtots, 
Hon. Sec. J. J. Rousseau Society. 
Geneva, 19, B*’ des Philosophes. 


GUICHARD D’ANGLE.—Froissart, edited 
by Baron Kervyn (xvii. 392), says that 
Guichard d’Angle, Knight, was created in 
1377 Earl of Huntingdon. The ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography’ (xxvii. 147) says 
that the Earl of Huntingdon, from 1352 to 
1400, was John Holland, Duke of Exeter. 
JI suppose Froissart made a mistake, but 
what title was given to the governor of 
Richard II. ? The ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography ’ does not make mention of him. 

EDME DE LAURME. 


JoHN Job. or JOvEL or Jurer, 1364.— 
The ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ 
does not make mention of John Joél, an 
English captain taken in the battle of 
Cocherel, and executed in Rouen (1364). 
Is he known ? I shall be glad of some infor- 
mation about this personage. 

EpME DE LAURME. 

Soignies, Belgium. 


Hon. Mrs. Catvert.—The Hon. Mrs. 
Calvert of Hunsdon House, Herts, attended 
the Drawing-Room on 27 February, 1818, 
and relates :— 

**T really should have been squeezed to a mummy 
but for a very civil man who protected me to the 
best of his abilities. Idid not knowhim. He had 
large moustaches, with ‘ Niagara’ and other words 
on his helmet.” 

Will some correspondent kindly help me in 
identifying this man ? JOHN LANE. 


SMITHS OF PARNDON, HERTFORDSHIRE.— 
Will any reader give me information regard- 
ing this family, or refer me to a pedigree ? 
One of the family married Mr. W. E. 
Nightingale of Embley Park, Hants, and 
became the mother of Miss Florence Night- 
ingale and Lady Verney. JOHN LANE. 

Tigo Street, W. 


‘ LETTERS BY AN AMERICAN Spy.’—What is 
| known of this book, which does not appear 
in Halkett and Laing, or in Cushing, or in the 
British Museum Catalogue ? 

‘** Letters | written in London | by an | American 
spy. | From the Year 1764 to the Year 1785. | 
{Quotation from Sallust.] | London: | Printed for 
| the Editor; and sold by S. Crowder, and | J. Bew, 
| Paternoster - row; and Gardner, Strand. | 
MDCCLXXXVI.”—7} in. by 44:in., a, b, B—B°=pp. xxiv 
+167+(1). itle. Pp. iii, iv, Dedication by the 
editor to Brian Edwards, Esq., dated Chichester, 
March 1, 1786. Pp. v—vii, Preface. Pp. ix—xxi, 
Contents. Pp. 1-167, Letters i-xxxvi. 

Among the persons to whom letters are 
/addressed are William Crawford, Penn- 
sylvania ; Amos Letchworth, Preacher at 
| Philadelphia ; Sir William Johnson ; Jethro 
| Marshall, a Jew at Philadelphia; Benedict 
| Ramsden, New York; Elias Allen, New 
York; and David Hume. 

P. J. ANDERSON, 


EARLY GRADUATION: GILBERT BURNET, 
JoHN BaLrour.—It has been usual to speak 
of Bishop Gilbert Burnet as holding a record 
in the matter of early graduation. The date 
of his birth was 18 September, 1643 ; of his 
M.A. (Marischal College and University, 
Aberdeen) 23 June, 1657. 

But a more extreme instance was John 
Balfour, son of the Rev. George Balfour, 
minister of Tarbat, who joined the H.E.I.C.S. 
| (Bengal) in 1797 and died 1819. The date 
/of his birth was 30 September, 1775; 
|of his M.A. (University and King’s College, 
Aberdeen) 28 March, 1789. 
| Can that record be broken ? 
| P. J. ANDERSON. 
| Aberdeen University Library. 





A. W. Wray’s Porm * INTERPRETED.’ — 
'Can any of your readers supply the date, 
and place of appearance, of a poem entitled 
‘Interpreted,’ by A. W. Wray ? One part 


was called ‘The Old Gods’; appeared 
probably about 1892. | Re 
Mitton’s FATHER’S SIGNATURE: Dr. 


HybeE CLarKeE.—I have a deed of assignment 
re goods and chattels in a messuage in St. 
John’s Street, Clerkenwell, John Williams 
of London, gent., to Richard Shelley of 
Itchingfield, gent., dated 12 May, 1607, 
and bearing the signature, as witness, of 
“Jo: Milton: ser.’ I think there can be 
little doubt that this is an autograph of the 
poet’s father, but should like to know, for 
purposes of comparison, if any proved 
signatures of John Milton sen. are extant. 
The subject of Milton’s father and his 
connexion with the Scrivener’s Company 
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came up in ‘N. & Q.,’ through Dr. Hyde 
Clarke, some series back; but, though 
specifically asked for, no information as to the 
existence of a signature was forthcoming. 
I should like to know, if possible, what, 
after Hyde Clarke’s death, became of the 
results of his researches into the Milton 
family. The Richard Shelley of the deed 
(the non-signatory party) is, curiously 
enough, a lineal ancestor of the poet Shelley. 
Perceval Lucas. 


Boccaccio QuvuoTaTion. — The — saying, 
“This is the land of mendacity where 
paper-money reigns,’ is ascribed to Boc- 
eaccio. Where is it to be found in his works ? 

CaM. 


Latin Hymn By St. BERNARD OF CLAIR- 
vaux.—Part of a Latin hymn by this saint 
runs :— 

Quum me iubes emigrare 
Tesu care, tune appare, 
O Amator amplectende, 
remet ipsum tunc ostende 
In cruce salutifera. 
of these 


I seek a verse-translation 


Royat ARMS IN CHURCHES.—Having just 
discovered and brought to light in the old 
parish church of Llandebie, Carmarthen- 
shire, a fine casting of the royal coat of 
arms (King George III.), 1814-20, which 
has, for many years, been completely lost 
sight of, I would ask if some correspondent 
of ‘N. & Q.’ can inform me when, and 
under what conditions, any edict or eccle- 
siastical order may have been promulgated 
insisting upon, or permitting, the setting-up of 
the royal coat of arms in the parish churches 
of Great Britain, and particularly of Wales. 
In many churches these royal coats of arms 
are to be seen to this day. In the Early 
Victorian period they seem to have been 
almost universal, and moreover nearly 
always associated with the setting-up of the 
tables of the Lord’s Prayer and of the Ten 
Commandments, in close proximity to the 
Communion table. At the present time 


| these old tables and royal coats of arms are 


in many churches put in some out-of-the- 


| way place in the church—in the base of the 


lines, 


which have probably been renderéd by some- | 


body. HIPPOCLIDES. 


| tower, or in some little-used loft or gallery. 


ALAN STEPNEY-GULSTON. 
Derwydd, Llandebie. 


Royat Arms IN CHURCHES.—At a recent 


| visit to Norton Church, near Evesham, I 


THACKERAY AND THE STAGE.—Did Thacke- | 


ray ever attempt to write for the stage 
after * Lovel the Widower ’ 
hearing ? Or before % 
cerning Thackeray’s connexion with the 
stage, directly or indirectly, will be greatly 
appreciated. Bod. As BE. 


THACKERAY AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM.— 


[ remember reading some years ago that | >. 
7 | Milverton, 


Thackeray said, or wrote, to the effect that 
when he took his seat at a desk in the British 
Museum Reading-Room, he felt ‘* monarch of 
all he surveyed ”’ as far as the four feet of 
desk in front of him was concerned. Can 
any reader kindly refer me to the passage 
in his letters or works ? A. RHODES. 


20YAL ARMS IN CHURCHES.—Can any 
of your readers tell me at what date and by 
what authority the royal arms were first 
erected in parish churches ? 

Is there any instance of their existenc2 
in a pre-Reformation church ? 

It has been exceedingly difficult to obtain 
any trustworthy information on this subject, 
but perhaps some one of your correspondents 
inay be able to enlighten me. 

RvuRAL DEAN. 


failed to get a) 
? Any particulars con- | 


observed the royal arms hanging over the 
tower arch, on the west wall, and bearing 
the letters ““G. R. III.” The query, What 
is the origin of this common practice ? 
was asked so long ago as 1852 in ‘N. & Q.’ 
(1 S. v. 559), and I am disposed, in the 
light of the above fact, to repeat it. The 
replies to the original question were varied 
in character: some instancing cases (as in 
Bristol Cathedral, East Window, Edward IT. ; 
Somerset, Henry VIII., &c.) 
where the royal arms are in glass, others as 
“carved ”’ (presumably in stone), others as 
** painted ’’ (on wood, as in Norton Church). 
These touch rather their materials than their 
raison d’étre, which is also variously ex- 
plained, some attributing them to the Act 
of Uniformity and that of ‘ Restoring to 
the Crown the Ancient Jurisdiction over the 
State Ecclesiastical and Spiritual’? (1559), 
in which some clause provided for their 
erection in all churches; others, like 
Noake, the historian of Worcestershire, to a 
supplanting by them of roodscreens, “ to 
denote the change which had taken place 
from an ecclesiastical to a regal supremacy.” 

Another contributor, regardless of pre- 
ceding replies, asked (1 8. ix. 327): 

“Are churchwardens compelled to place them 
over the chancel arch, or in any part of the building 
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over which their jurisdiction extends? In a church ‘THE OerA Linpa Boox.’—This literary 
without an heraldic coat ot royal arms, can a| hoax was discussed in 1876 in the columns 


churchwarden, or the incumbent, refuse legally to 5 § . : = 
put up such a decoration, it being the gift of a of The Atheneum, and possibly in those 


parishioner ?’ of ‘N. & Q.’ In the latter case, any refer- 
The only light then thrown upon the | &@C€S thereto would be esteemed by the 
matter was supplied by a quotation from the querist. H. P. L. 





register of the parish church of Warrington : ABBREVIATIONS Ix WRITING Can any 
1660, July 30, Whereas it is generally injoined | one recommend to me any scheme of con- 


by the great Counsell of England that in all|—.- wat : oe 
churches thorow out the kingdom of England, his | V@™ent abbreviations both in handwriting 


Maiestie’s Armes shalbe sett upp. Uppon warning | @nd in the form of words, such as were com- 
publicly given in the parish churche concerninge | mon in medieval times, adapted to present- 
the providinge of the said Armes and Severall other | day use ?_ Please reply direct. 

things that are wanting, Those of the parish that ‘ L. P S 
uppon the s’d warninge did appeare do think it fitt Theological College, Lichfield iin 
that two Church layes pl collected by the oe te See 

new Churchwardens for the providinge of the s’d (The late Mr. Howard Collins included in his 
Armes,” &c. ‘ Authors’ and Printers’ Dictionary,’ under ‘ Abbre- 
viations for Longhand recognized by Printers,’ the 


Is this all the information now available list agreed to at the International Shorthand Con- 


in reply to the querist at 1S. ix. 327? gress, 1887. ] 
J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. Capt. JOHN Picotr.—Can any correspond- 


{Much information on the subject will be found | ent of ‘N. & Q.’ give me particulars of the 
at 7S. vi. 191 and ix. 317, where many previous | previous services of Capt. John Pigott, who 
communications are summarized. The question was | was appointed to the 12th Regiment at 
also discussed at considerable length in the Tenth | Gibraltar on 26 December, 1778, and died 
Series ; see v. 188, 230, 294, 336; vi. 53; ix. 287. | Togo, ’ See 
Correspondents are requested to consult these 1788 ? Wm. Jackson Picorr. 
articles before sending fresh replies. | Manor House, Dundrum, co. Down. 


Wittiam <AtstaBiE, the eldest son of | GAMNEcoURT IN PicaRDY: BARBARA DE 
Robert Aislabie of Rotheram, co. York, | BreERLE.—Barbara de Bierle (or Beirle) was 
was educated at Westminster School, whence | lady-in-waiting to Mary of Lorraine, wife of 
he was elected to Trinity College, Cambridge, | King James V. of Scotland. She married 
in 1742. He is said to have taken holy | in 1543, as his second wife, John Erskine of 
orders. I should be glad to know what | Dun, the famous Superintendent, and 
preferments he held and the date of his death. | colleague of John Knox. The lady is de- 

G. F. R. B. scribed as being the daughter of the Sieur 
de Bierle of Gamnecourt in Picardy. Can 
any reader inform me where Gamnecourt 
is to be found, and incidentally anything 
|further about the family or its descendants 
| in France ? W. C. J; 








JAMES ALTHAM, son of James Altham of 
Epping, Essex, was elected on the founda- 
tion at Westminster School in 1713, aged 14. 
He has been wrongly identified with James 
Altham of St. John’s Coll., Camb., who was 
educated at Bishop’s Stortford. I should “GouLanps” Iv BEN Jonson.—Can any 
be glad to obtain any information about | one tell me what flower is meant by goulands 
the career of this W estminster boy. : lim Bem Jomeon’s * Pan's Anniversary ° ? 

G. F. R. B. |The line is 

Str Rospert Atkyns, K.B. (1621-1709), | Pinks, goulands, king-cups, and sweet sops-in-wine. 
Lorp CHIEF BARON OF THE | . W. T. 
Whom and when did he marry? How | (The ‘N.E.D, under “golland” says: “A name 
many children were there of his marriage ? | gigen to various species of Ranunculus, Caltha, 
The ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ ii. 232, describes | and Trollius.” Numerous quotations are supplied, 
Sir Robert Atkyns (1647-1711) as his only | ranging from c. 1387 to 1893. ] 


son, but surely this is incorrect. 
’ G. F.R.B Francis GRoSE AND THEODOSIUS For- 


REST OR Forest.—I should be glad to 

Caister Lire-Boar.—Will some East | trace the whereabouts of a picture by 
Anglian correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ inform | Nathaniel Hone exhibited at the Royal 
me which newspaper, local or otherwise, | Academy in 1770, under the title ‘Two 
gave the best account of the wreck of the | Gentlemen in Masquerade.’ The “two 





Caister life-boat on 14 November, 1901 ? gentlemen’? are Capt. Francis Grose, the 
M. P. antiquary, and Theodosius Forrest (an 
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attorney), a member of the Sublime 
Society of Beef-Steaks. I should also 


welcome information showing to which of 
the Forrest families Theodosius Forrest 
(d. 1784) belonged. His father Ebenezer 
Forrest (also an attorney) was an original 
member of the Sublime Society ; and his 
brother Frederick, who died in Edinburgh 
(1788), had been Clerk of the Rope Yard at 
Chatham. E. M 





Replies. 


SHAKESPEARE’S BIBLE. 
(11S. ii. 365.) 


“THe work of Holy Writ, once the pro- 
perty of Shakespeare,” lately on view in the 
upper gallery of the Shakespeare Memorial 
Exhibition in the Whitechapel Art Gallery, 
is the same edition as ‘‘ The Newe Testa- 


ment of our Lord Jesus Christ, translated | 
out of Greeke by Theo. Beza, and Englished | 


by L. T[omson]. Whereunto is adjoyned a 
Concordance,” ff. 403 (London, C. Barker, 
1580). It is a reprint of the edition of 1576, 
with the addition of the Concordance or 
Table. The latter is the first edition of 


Tomson’s revision of the Genevan version. | 


Bishop Wordsworth in his ‘ Shakespeare’s 
Knowledge and Use of the Bible’ suggests 
that as Parker’s, called also the Bishops’ 
Bible of 1568, and various reprints of the 
Genevan Bible of 1560 with short marginal 
notes, were much used in private families, 
the poet had one of these in his possession. 

_ But at Sotheby’s there was sold in 1904 
** Shakespeare’s own Bible,” with his name 
written by his own hand, though I am not 
able to say now that the experts at the time 
agreed as to the genuineness of the signature. 
The Daily Telegraph on 11 October, 1904, 
gave the following interesting account of the 
Bible used by the poet :— 

‘It is certain that this Bible...... is not that from 
which Shakespeare learnt his scripture knowledge. 
It was apparently printed in 1613, and bears the 
imprint of the second edition of King James’s 
Bible, our authorised version, the first issue of 
which was in 1611. In 1611 Shakespeare’s dramatic 
work was done. It is doubtful if anything pro- 
ceeded from his pen after that date except. perhaps, 
‘Henry VIIL,’ which is only in part his, ‘The 
Tempest,’ and ‘Cymbeline.” But, apart from this 
consideration, there is now little if any doubt that 
the Bible of the poet’s youth and manhood was 
the Genevan version turned into English by the 
Reformers, first smuggled into this country in 1557, 
and afterwards freely and widely distributed. It 
was translated by Coverdale, Whittingham, Gilby, 
Goodman, Sampson Cole, and probably John Knox. 
Being cheap and specially favoured by the Puritans, 


no fewer than 160 editions passed into circulation 
between 1560 and the Civil War. The Bibles which 
Shakespeare might have known were Coverdale’s, 
the Bishops’, Wyclif’s, Tyndale’s, Cranmer’s, the 
Rheims New Testament, and the Genevan; but the 
Rey. Dr. Carter, of Croydon, has proved almost 
beyond controversy that the version he actually 
knew and referred to was the Genevan, a view to 
which the cautious Halliwell-Phillipps inclined. 
Wherever there is a difference of reading it is 
explained by reference to the Reformers’ version. 
The fact is not to be wondered at, for between the 
age of eight and thirteen, the period of his school- 
life, William Shakespeare’s teacher at the Stratford 
Grammar School was Thomas Hunt, a Puritan. 
Dr. Carter has cited a large number of passages in 
confirmation of his view. Thus in ‘Richard IT.,’ 
| Act. iv, 1, 142, we have: 
| The field of Golgotha and dead men’s skulls. 
Most of the other versions then extant gave: ‘Gol- 
| gotha the place of a skull,’ ‘Golgotha which is the 
place of Calvarie’; but the Genevan almost exactly 
agreed with the dramatist’s line: ‘Golgotha the 
place of dead men’s skulls.’ Othello in v, 2, 47, 
| exclaims: 


Peace and be still. 
Differing from all the other issues, Tyndale and the 
| Genevan so report the miracle in Mark iv, 39: 
| * And sayd unto the sea, Peace and be still.” Again, 
| Shakespeare writes [‘ Richard IL.,’ i. 1, 174]: 
| Richard: Lions make leopards tame. 
| Norfolk: Yes, but not change his spots. 
The Genevan was the first version to use the word 
leopard in the verse: ‘Can the blacke Moor change 
his skin or the leopard his spots?’ [Jer. xiii. 23.] 
Strange to say, previous versions up to that time 
had given for leopard ‘cat o’ mountain.’ ‘I have 
during the past ten years,’ writes Dr. Carter, 
studied every line in the plays in order to trace 
how far the indebtedness [of Shakespeare to the 
Bible for his vocabulary] extends, and after a care- 
ful comparison have come to the conclusion that 
the Genevan was the version he used.’ 

‘Granting that the Genevan Bible was in all 
wrobability that from which the great dramatist 
earnt his earliest scripture lessons, this in no way 
invalidates the belief that when the Authorised 
Version appeared he bought a copy.” 

Tom JONES. 








Reposing in the Shakespeare Memorial 
at Stratford-on-Avon is an old folio Bible 
lacking the three titles (to the Old and New 
Testaments and Apocrypha), but belonging 
to Barker’s issue of 1584. This also purports 
to be Shakespeare’s own copy, and an 
inscription within states that one of the 
missing titles once bore the poet's signature. 
I have met with two other Bibles boasting 
of the same distinguished ownership. The 
Stratford Memorial copy was presented on 
23 April, 1881, by the barrister Shirley 
Forster Woolmer, who claimed descent 
from a family settled at Stratford in Shake- 
speare’s time. In all four cases the evi- 
dence of such important ownership appears 
to me far too unreliable to enable one to 
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say this or that is ‘‘ the very copy whence | Malone and other editors attempted to 
Shakespeare drew his Biblical quotations.” _| fix the chronology of the plays, but as is 

If the inscription in the quarto described | now admitted, without adequate authority. 
by L. M. R. is about a century old, it is | There is an edition by Wordsworth, in 3 vols., 
unfortunately suspicious, for that is the | of the historical plays, divided into Roman 
very period when Shakespeare inscriptions | and English. The order is historically chrono- 
and “ originals’? were being manufactured | logical, and begins with ‘ Coriolanus.’ The 








by Ireland, Zincke, and others in abundance. 
J WILLIAM JAGGARD. 
Avonthwaite, Stratford-on-Avon. 





SHAKESPEARE: CHRONOLOGICAL EDITION 
(11 S. ii. 348).—There are two convenient 
editions of Shakespeare in which the plays 
are arranged, by a system of metrical tests, 
in the order in which they are supposed 
to have been written, viz., ‘The Leopold 
Shakspere,’ 1877, and ‘The Royal Shak- 
spere, 1880-84, both edited by the late 
Dr. Furnivall and published by Cassell. 

But editors generally do not wholly agree 
as to the succession of the plays, so that the 
reader is still left to form his own chrono- 
logical order of them. The following earliest 
notices from the Stationers’ Registers and 
other sources may be useful for that purpose : 

‘Henry VI., Part L.,’ Thos. a 1592. 
‘Titus Andronicus,’ 8. R. 1593 

‘Henry VLI., Part Il.’ (* The Contention’ ), S.R. 1593. 

‘Henry VI., Part III.’ (‘ Richard, Duke of York’), 
S.R. 1595. 

‘Comedy of Er rors, acted at Gray’s Inn 154. 

‘Romeo and Juliet,’ S.R. 1596. 

‘Richard II.,’ Quarto 1597. 

‘ Richard lii.,’ Quarto 1597. 

‘Henry IV., Part I,’ S.R. 1597. 

‘Love’s Labour ’s Lost,’ ‘King John,’ *‘ Two Gent., 
‘Midsummer N. Dream,’ are first’ mentioned be 
Meres 1598. 

‘ All’s W ell,’ ‘Pericles’ (S.R. 1609), ‘Timon of 
Athens,’ ‘ Taming of the Shrew,’ are early experi- 
ments in writing, and belong to the end of the 
first period. 

‘Merchant of Venice,’ S.R. 1598. 

‘Henry IV., Part II.,’ S.R. 1600. 

‘ Troilus and Cressida’ (‘ Histriomastix ’), 1599, S.R. 


1602. 
‘Henry V.,’ S.R. 1600. 
‘Much Ado,’ S.R. 1600. 
‘As You Like It,’ S.R. 1600. 
‘Merry Wives,’ S.R. 1601. 
* Julius Cesar’ (Clarendon Press), 1601. 
‘Twelfth Night,’ acted in the Middle Temple, 1601. 
‘Othello,’ acted 1602. 
‘ Measure for Measure,’ acted 1603. 
‘Hamlet,’ Quarto 1604. 
‘King Lear,’ acted 1606. 
‘Antony and Cleopatra,’ S.R. 1608. 
‘Coriolanus’ (Clarendon Press), before 1609. 
‘Cymbeline,’ acted 1610. 
‘Macbeth,’ acted 1610. 
‘Winter’s Tale’ (Clarendon Press), 1611. 
‘Tempest’ (Clarendon Press), 1610-11. 
‘Henry VIII.,’ 1613. 

Tom JONES 


impossibility of furnishing a_ satisfactory 
edition of Shakespeare according to the 
dates of composition may be understood 
after perusing Mr. Sidney Lee’s article on 
the dramatist in the ‘D.N.B.,’ vol. li. p. 348. 
W. Scorr. 

Stirling. 

[Dikco and Mr. F. C. Wut also thanked for 
replies. Every list must contain something dubious, 
and we do not invite discussion generally on dates. | 


IXNIGHTHOOD AND DisRAELI (11 S. ii. 
328, 413).—Please, Mr. G. W. E. R., don’t 
let them pad. When old, Disraeli was 
terse in talk. Here is an extract from the 
record of the time :— 

SE oxi went back and tried to shake him, but...... 
no good...... ‘Knighthood was good enou; gh for Sir 
Walter Raleigh and Sir Francis Drake: it may do 
for Borthwick.’” 

As the Prime Minister was wrong, we must 
let him be wrong in the right way. D. 


PLANTAGENET TomMBs AT FONTEVRAULT 
(11S. ii. 184, 223, 278, 332, 356, 390, 410).— 
In “ The Byzantine and Romanesque Court 
in the Crystal Palace, described by M. Digby 
Wyatt and J. B. Waring, 1854,” a prefatory 
notice names several of the artists responsible 
for the Court and its contents, but it gives no 
information as to the Fontevrault cast or 
models. The similar notice to the Medieval 
Court mentions, however, that ‘‘ the greater 
number of the French casts have been 
executed by M. Malzieux, of Paris.” 

The fact that the authors of the hand- 
book only quote that the originals were at 
that time ‘preserved in the Conventual 
| Church, and protected from further injury 

| by an iron railing,’ on the authority of 
| article s in the fifth volume (1846) of Didron’s 

‘Annales Archéologiques, seems to make 
it less likely that the matrices for the casts 
| were made for the Crystal Palace authorities 
| on the spot. 

On the other hand, the Didron ‘ Annales ’ 
| prove that the originals had been a few years 
| before, in 1846, in the “ateliers”’ of the 





| Louvre, where | they underwent what is 
|desecribed as ‘‘ une restauration fatale,” 

| including a repainting. 

| A comparison of the colours of the Crystal 
Palace casts with (1) the present colours of 
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the originals and (2) the notes of the colours 
made by Stothard might show whether 
Stothard’s drawings and notes were used, or 
the originals as they existed when the Crystal 
Palace collection was formed. 

With regard to the possibility of casts 
having been made, the ‘ Annales’ state that 
it was certainly intended to make casts for 
Versailles at the time when the gift of the 
originals to England was under consideration 
in 1846. (‘‘On assure que ces statues, 
apres avoir été restaurées et moulées pour 
le musée de Versailles, seront offertes en 
présent & la reine d’Angleterre.”) This 
suggests that it might be more useful to make 
inquiry at Versailles than at the Musée 
de Sculpture Comparée, mentioned by Mr. 
W. 5S. CorDER (ante, p. 356). 

I suppose the Board of Works have the 
official records of what was done by direction 
of the Prince Consort for our first Exhibition. 

H. Kx. H. 


Capt. CROSSTREE: Tom Bow1utne (11 §. 


ii. 387).—Capt. Crosstree was a character 


in a ‘“‘nautical and domestic melo-drama”’ | 
entitled ‘ Black-Eyed Susan ; or, All in the | 


Downs,’ founded on Gay’s ballad, and pro- 
duced at the Surrey Theatre under the 
direction of Elliston in 1829. The precise 


date was probably 8 June, as the eleventh | 


performance (of which I have a bill) was on 
Friday, 19 June. Capt. Crosstree was 
played by Forester—the hero, 
being rendered by T. P. Cooke, who sang a 
song, and danced a double hornpipe with 
Miss Barnett. The piece was “by the 
author of ‘Bampfylde Moore Carew,’ 
‘Ambrose Gwinett,’ “Law and Lions,’ and 
‘John Avery.’’’ The overture and music 
were ‘ Selected from Dibdin’s songs by Mr. 
[Jonathan] Blewitt.”’ There is a note on the 


bill which indicates that a rival house had | 


‘** committed a contemptible and unprincipled 
infringement on Private Property’ by 
producing a piece under the same title. The 
Surrey play was very successful, and it con- 
tinued popular for many years throughout 
the country. 

A burlesque, by [Sir] F. C. Burnand, 
entitled ‘The Latest Edition 
Eyed Susan; or, The Little Bill that was 


Taken Up,’ was produced by Miss M. Oliver | 


at the New Royalty Theatre, Dean Street. 
I attended a performance of this in 1867, in 
the thirty-first week of the burlesque. The 
part of Capt. Crosstree was taken by F. 
Dewar, who with Dame Hatley (Danvers), 
William (Miss Annie Collinson), and Susan 


William, 


of Black- | 


(Miss Oliver) provided a most delightful 
quartet of genuinely comic acting. 

The name Tom Bowling was first used. 
I think by Smollett, in ‘ Roderick Random ’ 
(1748). There was a character Tom Bow- 
ling, played by Bannister, in ‘The Trip to 
Portsmouth,’ produced at the Haymarket 
Theatre, 11 August, 1773. Charles Dibdin, 
who composed the music for it, describes it 
as “a poor rickety thing, in which there 
were some decently written songs.’ The 
author was G. A. Stevens, whose sea songs, 
introduced in the piece, were the first that 
had the true nautical ring, afterwards so 
notable in Dibdin’s lyrics. His famous 
song ‘ Poor Tom; or, The Sailor’s Epitaph,’ 
| was first performed and published by him 
|in the early spring of 1790, as an addition 
|to his Talk Entertainment ‘The Oddities ; 
| or, Dame Nature in a Frolic,’ produced at 
| the Lyceum, 7 December, 1789. 

E. RimBavtt DIBpin. 

Morningside, Sudworth Road, New Brighton. 





| Capt. Crosstree is one of the principal 
| characters in Douglas Jerrold’s ‘ Black-Ey’d 
Susan,’ a nautical and domestic drama 
first produced at the Surrey Theatre on 
| Whit Monday, 8 June, 1829. T. P. Cooke 
| as William created a furore, and played it for 
| a long time at the Surrey and Covent Garden 
theatres on the same nights. S.J. A. F. 


Capt. Crosstree occurs in Douglas Jerrold’s 
‘Black-Eyed Susan,’ which was produced 
in June, 1829, at the Surrey Theatre, and 
took the playgoing world by storm. It will 
be found in Jerrold’s ‘ Comedies and Dramas,’ 
1854 (vol. viii. of his collected writings). 

The burlesque, by Sir F. C. Burnand, was 
also attended by wonderful success. It was 
| brought out by Pattie Oliver at her New 
| Royalty Theatre in Dean Street, Soho, on 
29 November, 1866, and ran for 420 nights. 
I well remember the enthusiasm with which 
it was greeted. W. P. CourTNEY. 





Inquiry as to Capt. Crosstree leads 
one’s thoughts back to the days of the old 
Royalty Theatre in Dean Street, Soho. 
That bibulous character Capt. Crosstree 
figured prominently in the burlesque of 
‘Black-Eyed Susan’ as acted there for 
many nights. Elderly playgoers are not 
likely to have forgotten Dewar’s most 
amusing impersonation of this nautical 
braggart, with his telescope and ‘“ cheek- 
iron” collars, or his song “‘Capt. Crosstree 
is my name, my boys.” Danvers and Patty 
Oliver were in the cast as well, the former 
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with a marvellous dance a la Stead of 

‘* Perfect Cure’? fame. Then there was 

that captivating melody “ Pretty See-u-san, 

don’t say no,” which caught the fancy of 

the town. Ceci, CLARKE. 
Junior Athenzeum Club. 


Capt. Crosstree is the amorous naval 
commander who causes all the trouble in 
Dibdin’s ‘ Black-Eyed Susan.’ The name 
has remained in the later versions and per- 
versions of this lastingly popular play; 
and notably in the ‘ William and Susan’ 
of W. G. Wills, produced at the St. James’s, 
under the Hare and Kendal management, 
1880, with that still admirable actor Mr. 
J. H. Barnes as Crosstree, concerning whom 
the Times critic observed that “a more 
gallant and comely Captain could not be 
desired.” 

And no old-time playgoer is likely to have 
forgotten the late Fred Dewar’s presenta- 
tion of that character in Sir Francis Bur- 
nand’s brightest burlesque, ‘ Black-Eyed 
Susan’ produced by that excellent actress 
Patty Oliver at the New Royalty with great 
success on 29 November, 1866. His song 
‘* Captain Crosstree is my name,” parodying 
the then popular “‘ Champagne Charlie,” was 
one of the hits of the piece. 

PLAYGOER. 

O.P. Club, Adelphi, W.C. 

(Mr. W. Doverias, Mr. WALTER JERROLD, Mr. 
R. Prerrornt, and Mr. A. Ropes also thanked 
for replies. ] 


“THE PARSON AND THE PAINTER’: PHIL 
May (11 8. ii. 388).—This was the first pro- 
duction illustrated by Phil May after his 
return to England at the close of his Aus- 
tralian engagement as principal cartoonist 
on the staff of The Sydney Bulletin. It 
originally appeared week by week in a 
London paper—The Whitehall Review, if 
memory serves. J. F. Hoean. 

Royal Colonial Institute, 

Northumberland Avenue. 





‘The Parson and the Painter’ was 
published by the General Publishing and 
Advertising Company, Bouverie House, 
Salisbury Square, E.C. The advertisements | 
on the cover show that the date was 1892. | 
The price was one shilling. 

The visit to Scarborough was only one | 
incident out of many, and takes up less than 
three chapters. My copy, which appears | 
to be complete, ends abruptly with the | 
thirty-fifth chapter. The book is full of | 
excellent sketches of well-known theatrical | 
and sporting characters by Phil May, who | 





is supposed to be Charlie Summers, the 
Painter. The Parson is the Rev. Joseph 
Slapkins, and he is stated on the title-page 
to be the author of ‘ The Tale of a Horse’ 
and ‘The Sport of Shooting; or, The 
Glorious Gun and the Perilous Parson.’ 
J. J. FREEMAN. 
(Mr. W. Scorr also thanked for reply.] 


ARCHBISHOP OF COLOGNE: Two TRACTS 
(11 S. ii. 328).—There are in the British 
Museum at least three tracts issued in 1583 
by Archbishop Gebhardt, in one of which 
he endeavours to explain the reason why 
he thought there was no objection to his 
getting married. They are to be found 
in the Catalogue under ‘ Cologne’ (col. 33). 
As I have not seen them, I am unable to 
say whether the author received any assist- 
ance from Thomas Deloney. L. L. K. 


‘ A Declaration made by the Archbishop of 
Collen, upon the Deed of his Marriage,’ 
London, 1583, 12mo, is attributed by Watt 
to Thomas Deloney, called by Kempe 
(‘Nine Days’ Wonder,’ 1600) ‘“‘the great 
ballade- maker.” The same _ publication 
appears a second time in the ‘ Bibliotheca 
Britannica,’ under the printed works of 
John Wolf or Wolfe, a London printer. It 
is entitled ‘A Declaration made by the 
Archbishop of Collen, upon the deede of his 
marriage, sent to the States of his Arch- 
bishoprike ; with the Letter of Pope 
Gregorie the XIII against the celebration 
of the same marriage, and the Bishop’s 
aunswer thereunto; according to the copie 
imprinted at Collen, 1583,’ London, 1583, 
8vo. It would thus appear that the original 
printed at Cologne had been translated into 
English, and published by Wolf in 8vo. 
Deloney’s version in 12mo was no doubt a 
versified rendering of the same. 

I have not seen any reference to ‘ The 
Edicte of the Archbishop.’ W. S. 8S. 


** JEHOVAH ”’ IN AFFIRMATIONS BY JEWS 
(11 S. ii. 346).—No Jew should submit to 
be sworn with the use of the word ‘“* Jehovah ”’ 
in the oath. Such use has always been 
improper, and has been denounced by the 
Chief Rabbi and the Jewish Board of 
Deputies on numerous occasions. Since the 


| passing of the new Oaths Act, the use of the 


word has become illegal, as one form of 
oath has been provided by the statute for 
persons of all denominations, willing to 
take it, and such form compels the use of 
the word “ God.” 

The whole phrase “So help me God (or 
Jehovah)” is now redundant, and forms 
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no part of the oath, although some magis- 
trates’ clerks and others like to superimpose 
it. But if it is used, it must be in the form 
‘“So help me God.” Any Jew asked to 
swear by “ Jehovah”’ should refuse, and a 
notification of the facts should be sent to the 
Jewish Board of Deputies, 19, Finsbury 
Circus, E.C. C. E. 


MATHEMATICAL Prrriopicats: C. Huvrt- 
TON’S ‘ MISCELLANEA MATHEMATICA’: G. 


The ‘Gabriel Whetenhall of Hankloe ”’ 
was, no doubt, the barrister (or attorney ?) 
to whom his kinsman Nathaniel Wetenhall 
(aged 23 in 1663) gave Hankelow in Cheshire. 
Gabriel married Katherine, daughter of 
J. Cope of Ranlow Abbey, Staffs. Thos 
pedigrees in Ormerod’s ‘Cheshire’ and 
Hall’s ‘Nantwich’ do not give Bishop 


Wetenhall. Gabriel died in August, 1735, 
and was buried at Audlem. BR. So 8. 





Hutton (11 S. ii. 347).—At the end of one 
of Charles Hutton’s earliest arithmetical 
works, published in 1786, a list of his other 
publications up to that date is given. Among 
these are named— 

1. The Mathematical Parts of the Ladies’ Diaries 
in 3 vols. Price 15s. bound. 

2. The Poetical Parts of the Ladies’ Diaries, in 
2 vols. Price 9s. bound. 

3. The Mathematical Miscellany : being an entire 
new Collection of original Questions, Essays, &c., 
in all Parts of the Mathematics. Price 5s. bound. 

The last appears as a work quite independent 
of the two preceding entries. Assuming the 
‘ Ladies’ Diaries ’ 


appear that Mr. ANDERSON is right 
thinking Lowndes mistaken when he calls 
the Miscellanea Mathematica the sixth and 


concluding volume of the ‘ Diarian Mis- | 


cellany.’ 


With regard to George Hutton, an author | 


of that name published a novel, ‘ Almantus 
and Elmira; or, Ingratitude Exemplified,’ 
1794, 8vo. Perhaps he may have been the 
teacher referred to. Ww. S. S. 


‘PRIDE AND PREJUDICE’: 
MISTAKE (11 S. ii. 147).—Would not the 
chronological difficulty pointed out by Mr. | 
ARAVAMUTHAN disappear if we assumed 
** November 18th’? in Mr. Collins’s letter 
to be a misprint for “‘ November 16th” ? 
There are other passages in Jane Austen’s 
books where a close reader is inclined to 
doubt the soundness of the text. Some 
years ago Dr. Verrall, writing in The Cam- 
bridge Review, proposed to emend a place in 
* Mansfield Park.’ Epwarp BENSLY. 


Bishop Epwarp WETENHALL (11 S. ii. 
$8, 372).—When he was a prebendary of 
Exeter he preached in the cathedral there, 
26 July, 1668, a sermon on ‘ The Miseries of | 
the Clergy,’ which was printed. His treatise 
‘Of Gifts and Offices in Publick Worship,’ 
in three parts, Praying, Singing, Preaching, 
was published at Dublin by B. Tooke, 1678-9. | 
He is mentioned in the ‘Calendar of Or- 
monde MSS.’ W. C. B. 


above named to be identi- | 
cal with the ‘ Diarian Miscellany,’ it would | 
in | 


i true ? 
: Gentleman’ s 
CALENDAR | 


| statement that 


ENGLISH WINE AND Spirit GuasseEs (11 5S. 
|ii, 328, 378).—At the first reference Mr. 
|Cann Hvucues asks, “Is there any trust- 
‘worthy textbook on these seventeenth- 
century glasses Mr. Albert Hartshorne’s 
|‘ Old English Glasses’ is the leading autho- 


? 9 
|rity upon the subject, but the most recent 
| handbook, and one published at a low price, 
lis ‘Early English Glass: a Guide for Col- 
lectors of Table and other Decorative Glass 
|of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eigh- 
‘teenth Centuries, by Daisy Wilmer (L. 
Upeott Gill, 1910). The little work is 
profusely illustrated, and will, I think, 
afford Mr. CANN HuGHEs all the information 
he requires. In her preface Miss Wilmer 
acknowledges the assistance that she has 
received from Mr. Hartshorne in the com- 
| pilation of her book. F. A. RUSSELL. 

4, Nelgarde Road, Catford, S.E. 


FREDERIC, PRINCE OF WALES (11 S. ii. 
368).—Mr. STaPLETON MARTIN states that 
“this son of George II. died in 1751 from 
a blow of a cricket ball.’’ Is this statement 
On looking at vol. xxi. of The 
Magazine, 1751, pp. 140-41, 
I find an account of his death and the follow- 
ing foot-note :— 

‘It is reported by some, that about two years ago 
his Royal Highness received an hurt in his breast 
by a fall; others say by the stroke of a ball at 
cricket.” 

On what authority does Mr. STAPLETON 
MARTIN come to the conclusion that he was 
killed by a cricket ball, and not by a fall ? 
The opinion of the physicians and surgeons 
concerning the distemper which occasioned 


the death of his late Royal Highness can 


be found on p. 130 of The Gentleman’s 
Magazine, vol. xxi., 1751. No mention is 
made of a fall or a stroke of a ball at cricket. 
ALFRED SyDNEY LEwIs. 
Library, Constitutional Club, W.C. 


Both ‘George the Third, his Court and 
Family’ (London, 1820, anonymous, as- 
cribed to John Galt) and Toone’s ‘ Chro- 
nological Historian’ (1828) agree in the 
“the immediate cause of 
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death was the breaking of an imposthume 
between the pericardium and diaphragm,” 
which threw the matter contained in it upon 
the substance of the lungs. This is stated 
to have arisen from a cold caught three 
weeks before in Kew Gardens, and increased 
on 12 March (the Prince died 20 March) 
by coming very warm from the House of 
Lords with the windows of his chair down. 
The tirst-named work goes on to say :— 
**He had been previously ill for some months, 
from an abscess formed in the thorax, in conseyuence 
of a blow from a cricket ball during a match 
played at Cliefden, near Maidenhead-bridge. No 
unpleasant result was at first feared but the 
complaint finally put an end to his existence 
by the bursting of the abscess, as already stated.” 


The ‘ Chronological Historian’ says :— 

‘*He had been in a declining state for some time; 
about two years before, he received a hurt in his 
breast by a fall, others say by the stroke of a 
ericket ball, and was judged too weak to bear 
bleeding; he was therefore blistered, and thought 
to be out of danger.” 


| See Huish’s ‘Memoirs of George III.,’ 
| 
| 


1821, pp. 54-5, for an account of the illness 


| and post-mortem. W. H. PEET. 





ConGpon’s ‘ PLyMouTH TELEGRAPH ’ (1158. 
|i. 188, 314).—Mr. R. N. Worth in his ‘ History 
|of Plymouth’ observes that The Western 
| Morning News absorbed ‘“‘ the oldest Devon- 
|port paper, the Telegraph, established in 

1808”? ; and one would like to know more 
|of the birth, history, and absorption of a 
newspaper which seems to have had a sepa- 
rate existence for half a century. 

Meantime, it is of semi-association with 
| this subject to note that it was recorded in 
| The Times of 23 December, 1805, that 

“the erection of telegraphs from London to Ply- 
| mouth is carrying on with the greatest dispatch. 
| It is supposed they will be completed by the end of 
| March. It is in contem} lation to complete a chain 
| of them to Falmouth.” 

Perhaps some further particulars are 
available in this regard also. 

ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


The story of an injury in the cricket field | 


appears to have received acceptance, though 
the accounts are not quite the same. 
W. B. H. 


Various accounts of the cause of the 


Prince’s death are given. 


“e 


was “of long standing, due to blow or fall.” 


Another account says it took place after | 


“hurt done him by a fall at trap ball, full 
two years ago at Clifden’ (Cliveden). 
The ‘D.N.B.’ says death was caused by 


“the bursting of an abscess which had been | 


formed by a blow from a tennis ball.” 
The General Advertiser, 22 March, 
says :— 
‘* His body was open’d yesterday, and there was 
found a large abscess formed upon the lungs, which 


1 750, 


burst, and is supposed to be the immediate cause | 


of his death.” 


See also Walpole’s ‘George IT.,’? 2nd ed., | 


1847, vol. i. pp. 71-2, in which curious details 
are given. 

The above statements appear to suggest 
that whether the accident was from 
a cricket ball or a tennis ball, it was not 
considered sufficiently serious at the time, 
and was therefore not specially recorded. 
The serious symptoms developed later, 
just before death supervened. 

A. L. Humpureys. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 

# See Dr. Doran’s * Princes of 


Wales,’ 


p. 489, and Barbara Finch’s * Princesses of 
Wales,’ vol. iii. pp. 2, 3. 


W. Scorrt, 


d Fox wrote to Sir | 
Charles Hanbury Williams that the injury | 


| ‘*MeNDIANT,” FRENCH Dessert (11 S. 
iii, 268, 333).—According to Larousse, the 
| four species of dessert fruit were popularly 
/named after the mendicant friars on account 
, of the colour of the costume worn by each 
order. Thus grapes represented the dark 
shade of the Augustinians ; figs, the grey, 
actually brown, of the Franciscans, or Grey 
Friars ; almonds, the drab of the Domini- 
eans; and nuts, the brown of the Carmelites. 
|This distribution will form a rider to Sr. 
SWITHIN’S reply. N. W. Hitt. 
16, St. Andrew Street, Holborn, E.C. 


Lovett Famity (1! 8S. ii. 329, 373).— 
Sir Thomas Lovell, M.P. for Midhurst in 
1553, was not a descendant of Henry Lovell 
|of Harting, Sussex, who died in 1501. He 
was probably the Sir Thomas Lovell of 
| Harling, Norfolk, who was knighted in 1553, 
and died in 1567. Sir Thomas was the 
|eldest son of Sir Francis Lovell (d. 1550) of 
Barton Bendish, Norfolk; and Sir Francis 
was the adopted son and heir of his unele, 
Sir Thomas Lovell, K.G., who in 1485, 
being then M.P. for Northamptonshire, was 
elected Speaker of the House of Commons, 
and created Chancellor of the Exchequer for 


life. He fought at Bosworth Field, and was 
a staunch adherent of Henry VII. He 


afterwards appears, with Sir Richard Emp- 
son and Edmund Dudley, as taking an 
‘active part in the king’s policy of extortions. 
| He was the fifth son of Sir Ralph Lovell oi 
| Barton Bendish, and was possibly a near 
| relative of Henry Lovell of Harting. 
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The Lovells of Norfolk bore Argent, a 
chevron azure between three squirrels gules. 
Henry Lovell of Harting bore the same 
arms (with a mullet for difference, indicating 
a third son), so that it is clear he belonged 
to the Norfolk Lovells. He married before 
1478 Constance, one of the two daughters 


and coheiresses of Nicholas Hussey of 
Harting (the other daughter, Katherine, | 
was the wife of Sir Reginald Bray). Their | 


family consisted of one son, Richard Lovell, 
who d.s.p., and two daughters: Agnes, | 
married to John Empson (probably the 
younger son of Sir Richard Empson); and 


Elizabeth, who was first married to Sir 
Edward Bray (nephew of Sir Reginald 


Bray), from whom she was divorced; and 
secondly to Sir Anthony Windsor, a brother- 
in-law of Edmund Dudley. 

In 1553 the manor of Midhurst belonged 
to Sir Anthony Browne (created Viscount 
Montague in 1554), who resided there, at 
Cowdray Park. His maternal grandfather, 
Sir John Gage, KX.G. (d. 1556), owned large 
estates in Norfolk, in the neighbourhood 
of Barton Bendish: and Sir Anthony’s 
brother-in-law, Sir Henry Ratcliffe, Earl of | 
Sussex, came of a Norfolk family, long | 
settled at Attleborough in that county, | 
quite near to Harling. This perhaps may | 
account for Sir Thomas Lovell being selected | 
to represent Midhurst in Parliament. 

ALFRED T. EVERITT. 


Portsmouth. 


| 


SAMUEL WESLEY, 1766-1837 (11 S. ii. | 
349).—In ‘The Psalmist,’ to which your | 
correspondent incidentally refers, are many | 
tunes composed expressly for that work | 
by Samuel Wesley. I do not know when | 
this book was first published. My edition | 
is dated 1853. Joun T. Pace. | 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


In Brown’s ‘ Biographical Dictionary of 
Musicians,’ Paisley, 1886, a list of Samuel 
Wesley’s compositions is given. A few are 
also named in Baptie’s ‘ Musical Biography ’ 
(London, W. Morley). Two of his hymn 
tunes are included in the Presbyterian 
*“Church Hymnary.’ W. 5S. S. 


HERB-WOMAN TO THE KING (11 S. i. 265; 
373; li. 256, 312, 377).—M. F. Johnston 
(* Coronation of a King,’ 1902, 8vo) states on 
pp. 117-18, describing the Coronation of 
James IT. :— 

‘*The procession was very magnificent, and was 
headed by the hereditary Herbwomen [s?c] and six 
young ladies, who carried baskets containing 
flowers, which they strewed in the path.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| that 


ito help to interpret it. 


As I write, I have not Sandford’s ‘ History ’ 
(whence these particulars are probably 
drawn) to refer to, but I think that it must 
be ‘“‘herbwoman,” and not in the plural. 
A. Taylor’s ‘Glory of Regality,’ 1820, 
8vo, makes no mention of this office, which 
. am inclined to regard as a customary 
appointment at each Coronation, rather 
than as an hereditary office. 

JOHN HopcGKIN. 

BEAVER-LEAS (11 8S. ii. 263, 311, 391).— 
When I said that the A.-S. léah could not 
be represented by -lac, the context shows 
I was speaking of Middle - English 
spelling, as found in the Inquisitiones post 
Mortem, to which I refer. But I can believe 
that the suffix -lac might be improperly sub- 
stituted for the A.-S. léah in such Norman- 
ized spelling as is found in Domesday Book, 
which frequently travesties English sounds 
in a strange manner. It is seldom safe to 


i trust that record, valuable as it is, unless 


we have some English spellings beside it, 
The thirteenth- 
century spellings found in purely English 
documents are of great service in this respect. 

The Inquisitiones post Mortem gives the 
form Beverlac as well as Beverley ; but it 


| does not give Fiuelac or Helmeslac, only 


Fiweley, Fynelay (misprint for Fyueley), and 
Helmesley, in which the Norman would 
sometimes drop the initial H. 

Wa ter W. SKEAT. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (11 S- 
ii. 388).—The lines given by Mr. JAMES 
IXNox are from ‘ Paradise Lost,’ Book V. 
620-24. The first line is 

Mystical dance, which yonder starry sphere ; 
and ‘‘ makes intricate’? should be ‘ mazes 
intricate.” Epwarp BENSLY. 


LADIES AND UNIVERSITY DEGREES (11 5S. 
ii. 247, 358, 395).—The Royal University 
|of Ireland was not the first British Uni- 
versity to open its degrees to women. That 
honour belongs to the University of London. 

In 1878 the Senate and Convocation of 
the University of London decided to apply 
for a supplemental charter, making every 
degree of the University accessible to both 
sexes alike on absolutely equal terms. The 
charter was granted, and, had the University 
then possessed the power of conferring 
honorary degrees, no doubt some royal lady 
would have become the first lady graduate 
in the United Kingdom. However, in 
June, 1879, no fewer than 51 ladies matri- 
culated at London, many of whom pro- 


ceeded to degrees in the usual course. 


11S. II. Nov. 26, 1910.) 
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On 17 January, 1882, convocation passed by Verrio, and the windows of painted, not 


a resolution that ‘female graduates 
admitted to convocation.” They thereby 
became possessed of full University privileges, 
but not of the “vote” at the University 
election for Parliament. 

I will send later the names of the first 
batch of lady graduates of London, if the 
inquirer wishes it. 

B. WHITEHEAD, B.A.Lond. 

2, Brick Court, Temple. 


In 1895 a supplementary charter was 


granted to the University of Durham 
enabling that body to grant degrees to 
women. On 28 September in that year 


the degree of Bachelor in Music was con- 
ferred on Marian Ursula Arkwright after the 
examination required ; and on 21 June, 1898, 


be | 


stained glass, executed by Price, were bought 
by Lord Foley, and may now be seen in 
Great Witley Church, Worcestershire, which 
was rebuilt to contain them. This church 
was elaborately restored by the late Lord 
Dudley. S 


To the list of names of occupiers of Canons 
given by Mr. Hircutn-Kempe at p. 374 
should be added that of John Francklin 
| (died 1595). Francklin’s gravestone in Whit- 
church Churchyard is still to be seen. The 
memorial, an altar tomb, has been restored, 
‘and the inscription runs: “ Here lyeth 
buryed the body of John Francklin of 
Cannons, who being above 63 departed 
this life the x" day of February Anno 
Domini 1595.” F. S. SNELL. 


that of Bachelor in Letters on Mary Hannah | 


Gibson. Franees Jane Lambton had the 
degree of B.A. conferred 20 June, 1899. 
4 mel ae 8 

Durham. 

OtTrorD, KENT: PERHIRR AND BELLOT 
(11 S. ii. 329, 378).—The solution of this 
puzzle given by Mr. Pirerpornt is the same 
as that at which I[ had independently 
arrived, except that I cannot agree in his 
opinion that “ Jary”’ stands for January. 
If the same rules are applied which hold 


good for the rest of the entry, the date must | 


be July the 31st, 1719. 

If the month was July, the date would 
be 1719 according to both the legal and 
historical year. F. W. Reap. 


I made the same discovery as Mr. Prer- 
POINT has done ; but why does he exclude 
the date? I take it that ‘“ Jary’’ means 
July, not January. C. 8S. JERRAM. 


Mr. PrieRPorNnt’s interpretation is correct. 
Many similar conclusions have reached me. 
The marriage is recorded in the register of 
the adjoining village of Shoreham as having 
taken place on 28 July (not 31), 1719. 

Moreover, on examining the page more 
closely I find a cipher squeezed into a 
corner which agrees essentially with that of 
Mr. PIERPOINT. 
assessments, and was obviously intended as 
a joke. C. HesKETH. 

Otford, Kent. 


CANONS, MIDDLESEX (11 S. ii. 
394).—The statement quoted by W. B. H. 
that the stained-glass windows of the private 
‘chapel went to Great Malvern is incorrect. 
All the fittings of the chapel, the paintings 


| GODFREYS AT WESTMINSTER SCHOOL (11 8S. 
ii. 389).—William Duncan Godfrey was no 
doubt Sir William Duncan Godfrey, Bt., of 
Kileoleman Abbey, co. Kerry. The baron- 
etcy was created in 1785, Sir William being 
the third to inherit the title. He married 
Mary Theresa, second daughter of John 
Coltsman, Esq., of Flesk Castle, Killarney. 
His death took place in 1873. We. S&S. 





GORDONS AT WESTMINSTER ScHoor (11 8. 
ii. 389).—William Gordon, s. Adam of 
Lambeth, Surrey, arm.; Brasenose Coll., 
| Oxon., matric. 8 April, 1812, aged 17; of 
Haffield, co. Hereford, High Sheriff 1829 ; 
died 5 Oct., 1836; gave plate to College 
1816. 

William Gordon, s. Charles of St. Maryle- 
bone, London, arm.; Exeter Coll., Oxon., 
matric. 16 Dee., 1813, aged 21: B.A. 1817. 

A. R. BayLey. 


If G. F. R. B. will consult ‘ The House of 
Gordon,’ now being edited by Mr. J. M. 
Bulloch for the New Spalding Club, he may 





The entry is in a book of | 


328, 374, | 


possibly find information about some of the 
Gordons mentioned. Two volumes have 
already appeared, but the work, being both 
comprehensive in plan and minute in detail, 
has not yet been completed. W. S. 5S. 


AVIATION : DEATHS OF PIONEER AIRMEN 
(11 S. ii. 385).—It seems somewhat strange 
that the name of Mr. Perey Pilcher should 
be omitted from the list. 

A memorial is about to be erected to him 
near the spot where he met his death on 
30 September, 1899, in Stanford Park, 


through which runs the boundary line of 
the counties of Northampton and Leicester. 
Lord Braye of Stanford Hill has recently 
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issued an appeal for subscriptions wherewith | 


to erect a pillar in the park. 

From an account of the accident I gather 
the following particulars. Mr. Pilcher, who 
was a personal acquaintance of Mr. Hiram 
Maxim, had studied aviation for a number 
of years, and had previously made successful 
flights with the machine on which he was 
killed. 

“Tt resembled a great eagle, the two wings being 
covered with about 170 feet of sailcloth, and the 
tail or rudder, with its sails, was tixed about two 
feet from the body of the machine. The frame was 
made 
ribs of an umbrella. The specially constructed 
motor by which the inventor proposed to raise the 
machine had not yet been fixed, and the machine 
w as made to soar by being drawn with acord by men, 

a horse, in a similar manner toa kite. On the 
fatal Saturday, Mr. Pilcher 
an altitude of between 30 and 40 feet when a sudden 
gust of wind caught the machine. One of the stays 
gave way, and the whole of the apparatus collapsed. 
and came down with a thud. Mr. Pilcher died at 
3 o'clock on Monday morning without regaining 
consciousness. ” 

JOHN T. PAGE. 

Long Itechington, Warwickshire. 


CLOAK HANGING ON A SUNBEAM 
— The story is told of St. 
Chad in Leland’s ‘ Collectanea,’ i. 2, “ex 
libro autoris incerti nominis, sed monachi, 
ut colligo, Petroburgensis ”’ ; also in Gunton’s 
‘Peterborough,’ p. 3, on the authority of 
“ Walter of Wittlesea, an ancient monk of 
Peterburgh.”” No such author appears in 
the ‘D.N.B.. The sunbeam story is not 
to be found under St. Chad in the 
Legenda Angliz,’ nor in the Bollandists’ 
‘ Acta SS.,’ nor in the Breviaries. 


SAINT'S 
(11 S. ii. 309, 357).— 


df en 


Durham. 


Another story to the same effect is told 
of one Utto, who, having been made priest 
of a Bavarian village, preferred the life of a 
hermit, and therefore left his people to 
take care of themselves, and built him a 
hermitage not far from the bank of the 
Danube, to the west of Deggendorf. He is 
said to have amused himself 

**with sundry curious pranks, amongst which was 
the rather ditticult one of hanging his axe upon a 
sunbeam! Charlemagne, hunting 1 in the neighbour- 
hood, caught the holy hermit in the fact, and, 
astonished, as well he might be, by so extraordinary 
a performance, promised to grant him any boon he 
might be pleased to ask. Utto requested that a 
convent might be built on the spot, and Kloster- 
Metten was erected at the command of Charle- 
magne.” 

WALTER JERROLD. 

Hampton-on-Thames. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


of bamboo, with innumerable wires, like the | 


succeeded in reaching | 


‘Nova | 


(11 S. II. Nov. 26, 1910. 


GREEK History witH ILLUSTRATIONS 
(11 8. ii. 228).—Perhaps the book described 
may be an abridgment of the ‘ Vetus Grecia 
Illustrata’ of Ubbo Emmius, a Dutch his- 
torian and professor. The work was pub- 
lished at Leyden, 1626, in 3 vols. or parts, 
only the second part being devoted to history. 

W. S. S. 


MaTTHEW ARNOLD ON NINETEENTH-CEN- 
TURY ELOQUENCE (11 S. ii. 229, 318, 376).— 
Arnold’s lecture on ‘Emerson,’ in his 
* Discourses in America,’ leads one to think 
that he considered Emerson’s ‘‘ the most 
eloquent voice of our century.” 


G. W. 


E. R. 
ENGLAND’: W. E. 
FLAHERTY (11 S. ii. 289, 354).—There is a 
notice of Flaherty in Boase’s ‘ Modern 
English Biography,’ vol. i. (1892), col. 1066. 
RatpH THOMAS. 


‘THE ANNALS OF 


| JANE AuSTEN’S DEATH (11 S. ii. 348, 397). 
,—The details of Jane Austen’s illness and 
| death quoted by correspondents in reply to 
my query do not bring us any nearer ascer- 
taining the precise nature of her malady, 
which is the sole object of my inquiry. I 
had hoped that, from the symptoms recorded, 
a medical opinion might have been elicited, 
as has been done in the case of other eminent 
writers, notably of Hume. He, it may be 
remembered, suffered from a mysterious 
internal disorder and decline, unattended 
with much suffering, and used humorously 
to complain that his doctor could not give 
Modern medical know- 


it a Greek name. 
ledge has, however, diagnosed it as cancer. 
In Jane Austen’s case, although the 


| disease appears to have been a form of 
‘decline, no allusion whatever was made to 
|its being consumption either by herself or 
| those about her. Had it been so, it would 
surely have been recognized and so de- 
scribed even in the state of medical practice 
at that time; and her favourite niece, who 
has so much of interest to say of her aunt, 
would have said that “‘ Aunt Jane died of 
consumption.” But the niece did not say 
so; and Jane’s nephew, her earliest  bio- 
grapher, who as a young man was present 
at her funeral, and would at least hear the 
nature of her illness mentioned, or on becom- 
ing her biographer would do his best to 
ascertain it, vaguely describes it as ‘‘ an 
inward malady.” If the disease were 
tubercular, it does not appear to have been 
of the usual kind of the lungs; and as a 


| family the Austens were remarkably healthy. 
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were subject to “ bilious fever.” Has Mr. 
Lyford, her medical attendant, left any 
papers behind him which might allude to the 
case ? G. B. M. 


The inference that the novelist died of 
consumption—by which we understand 
pulmonary tuberculosis—seems to me_ to 
require the support of more evidence than 
has been adduced in the columns of *‘ N. & Q.’ 
A century ago the terms ‘“ consumption ”’ 
and ‘ decline ”’ 
wasting disease which doctors did not under- 


stand; and they knew little about the 
course or treatment of such disorders as | 
diabetes and Bright’s disease, either of 


which seems to me quite as likely to be | 


indicated in this case as tuberculosis. 
E. Rimpavutt DIsp1in, 





Motes on Books, Kc. 


The Political History of England.—Vol. VI. The 
History of England from the Accession of 
Edward VI. to the Death of Elizabeth (1547-1603). 
By A. F. Pollard. (Longmans & Co.) 

Pror. PoLLARD’s volume brings to a successful 
conclusion the scheme of twelve volumes edited by 
Dr. William Hunt and Dr. Reginald Poole. The 
set will be of the greatest use to serious students 
of the national history, for every volume shows 
independent thought and research, as well as 
mastery of the complicated strands which make 
up the fabric of history. It is only of recent years 
that adequate sources have been open for research, 
and there are still a few gaps in important docu- 
ments. But generally it may be said that the 
distinguished contributors have as experts been 
fully aware of the resources at their command, 
and have successfully struggled with the difficulty 
of saying in a limited space all that ought to be 
said. 

Prof. Pollard, following the excellent custom 
of his predecessors, takes a wide view of politics 
which allows him to devote a chapter to ‘ The Age 
of Shakespeare.’ The Church is at this period 
bound up with royal ambitions, and the reader 
will find a judicious appraisal of the religious 
difficulties of the age. We believe that Prof. 
Pollard is right in his view of the attitude of Queen 
Elizabeth towards marriage (p. 181). The ex- 
amination of her political methods strikes us as 
particularly thoughtful and well-balanced. It is 
odd, but probably true, that her favourite minis- 
ter Cecil had none of that enterprise which was the 
great mark of the time. The two in combination 
were certainly ‘‘ adepts in the craft and caution re- 
quired to restrain the exuberance, and to neutralize 
the risks, of too adventurous impulses.” is 


rightly added that Cecil was ‘‘ a protestant of real 
piety and upright conversation,” for his asceticism 
delivered him from the need of those funds which 
many a courtier, and man of letters, too, found it 
necessary to secure by discreditable means. 


except that Jane and her brother Henry | 


were used loosely for any | 





It is as well to add that, though Prof. Pollard’s 
narrative is fortified by abundant foot-notes and 
| inspired by a wide erudition, his style is by no 
means dull. He has a good sense of illuminating 
quotation, and on occasion indulges in telling 
brevities. 

The whole corpus of volumes is one which, as 
we said before, we view with admiration. It is a 
monument of capable and excellent history, and 
one the more to be valued as it appears in an age 
when the superficial réchauffé gains credit with the 
half-educated. 


A Dictionary of the Characters in the Waverley 
Novels of Sir Walter Scott. By M. F. A. Hus- 
band. (Routledge & Sons.) 

But for a mistake of policy in its plan, we should 
welcome a volume of reference which would 
deserve a wide circulation, since we do not believe: 
in the dominance of the superior person who 
indicates that: he does not mean to read or can no 
longer read Scott, and generally adds reasons on 
hearsay which are inadequate. 

The industry of the compiler, who has brought 
together 2,836 characters, including 37 horses and 
33 dogs, is worthy of all praise. But we regret to 
add that the usefulness of the work is seriously 
reduced by the absence of references to the chap- 
ters in which the characters occur. The majority 
of readers or searchers surely want some exact- 
ness in this sort of detail. For instance, to tell us 
that the Earl of Bothwell occurs in ‘ The Abbot,’ 
and give no hint of the part of the book in which 
| he figures, is rather a futile proceeding. If the 
addition of such help would mean an Encyclopedia, 
and not a Dictionary, we can only say that we 
prefer the former. 


THE articles in The Edinburgh Review for October 
are, as usual, sound, but somewhat solid fare. 
Amusement is, however, judiciously combined 
with instruction in the paper on ‘ Academical 
Oratory,’ which means the Latin orations of 
University officials chosen to speak on festa 
or official occasions. The humour of Dr. W. W. 
Merry, for years a delightful speaker, is justly 
recognized, and we may expect some years hence 
a collection of equal wit and urbanity from his 
successor, Mr. A. D. Godley. It is somewhat 
surprising to find an article devoted to the ‘ Philip 
van Artevelde’ of Henry Taylor. ‘The Copy- 
right Question’ is, on the other hand, one of 
current importance, and the discussion of the pro- 
posed changes ably done. ‘ Eastern Art and 
Western Critics’ suggests that there are limits 
to the Oriental inspiration which some regard 
as necessary to vitalize Western ideals. An 
article on ‘ The English Clergy in Fiction ’ should 
not be missed, and deals mainly with six novelists 
from Jane Austen to Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
Perhaps the writer hardly realizes sufficiently the 
change in the social position of the clergy in 
modern days—a change due to the facts that 
Fellows of Colleges now seldom take livings, as 
they used, and aspiring tradesmen or people 
of the same grade seek to make their sons ‘‘ gentle- 
men” by means of making them clergy. There: 
is, too, the advent of the Christian Socialist to be- 
considered, with the decay of the old Tory parson. 
It is the business of novelists generally to carica- 
ture the weak points of the clergy; and the 
dramatist is still more unfair in this respect. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—NOVEMBER. 

Mr. BERTRAM DOBELL’S Catalogue 190 contains 
Ackermann’s Poetical Magazine, 24 out of the 28 
parts, in original wrappers, 1809-11, 61. 6s. ; 
and Ainsworth’ s ‘ Tower of London,’ first edition, 
1840, 7/. 10s. From the library of Charles Kean 
is an album of portraits, 6. 15s. Under America 
is much of special interest, including a manu- 
script copy of General Murray’ s journal, 1759-60, 
beginning from the surrender of Quebec, 211. 
Under Beaumont and Fletcher is the first collected 
edition, folio, original calf, rebacked, fine clean 
copy, 1647, 40/.; also ‘ The Wild-Goose Chase,’ 
1652, 127. 12s. Under Boccaccio is a large copy 
of ‘ The Tragedies gathered by Ihon Bochas,’ no 
date (1558), 251. Under Coronations is a collec- 
tion of engravings from Richard I. to George IV., 
91. 9s. There is a list under Cruikshank. Under 
Drayton is the ‘ Poly-Olbion,’ original calf, 1622, 
211. There are first editions of Dryden, and 
works of the Grolier Club. Under Hakluyt is 
‘The Historie of the West-Indies,’ circa 1620, a 
fine copy in original vellum wrapper, 351. There 
is a set of The Rambler, 31. 10s., besides works 
from the Kelmscott Press. Under Macaulay’s 
New Zealander are ‘ Poems by a Young Nobleman 
of Distinguished Abilities lately Deceased,’ 1780, 
5]. 5s. 
Lord Lyttelton. 
ticularly the State of England, 
flourishing City of London, in a letter 
American traveller, dated from the ruinous 
portico of St. Paul’s in the year 2199.” George 
Meredith items include the rare original edition 
of the ‘ Poems,’ with author’s inscription, 1851, 
321. We are able to name only these few items 
out of this very interesting Catalogue. 


Mr. William Glaisher’s Supplementary 
logue of Remainders includes * Delane of 
Times,’ by Arthur Dasent, 2 vols., 7s. 6d. ; 
‘The Bible in Art,’ 2 vols., 4to, 12s.; ‘The 
Doré Bible,’ 2/. 5s. ; * The British Empire,’ 5 vols., 
lls. 6d.; Inchbold’s ‘ Lisbon and Cintra,’ with 
coloured plates, 4s.; Lewine’s ‘ Bibliography of 
Kighteenth-Century Art, > 8s.; Maurice’s ‘ Franco- 
German War, 9s. 6d.: the Astolat Press Milton, 
large 4to, 12s.: Se hillings's ‘In Wildest Africa,’ 
2 vols., 9s.; Cheyne’s ‘Book of Psalms,’ 2 vols., 
4s. 6d.; and Harrison’s ‘ Memorable’ Paris 
Houses,’ 3d. 


‘ce 


The title-page mentions “ par- 
and the once } 
from an 


Cata- 
io The 
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Messrs. Maggs Brothers’ Catalogue 260. is 
devoted to Engraved Portraits by Eighteenth and | 
Early Nineteenth Century Artists, and contains 
32 illustrations, that facing title being the 
Countess Gower and her daughter after Lawrence, 


The poems were written by the second | ¢ 


Mr. Frank Murray’s Derby List 235 isa clearance 
catalogue of books at one shilling each. 


Messrs. Simmons & Waters of Leamington Spa 
send twe lists, Nos. 249 and 250. The former is 
devoted to Old Engravings, Oil Paintings, Glass 
Pictures, and Baxter Prints, and there is a 
selection of cheap portraits. 

The latter is a short catalogue of books. We 
note Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné,’ with 42 
photogravure plates added, 9 vols., cloth, equal 
to new, 1908, 2/. 5s.; Godwin’s * Lives of the 
Necromancers,’ crimson morocco, ds.3 and 
the Library Edition of Goldsmith, 4 vols., new 
half-calf, 1806, 1/. 12s. 6d. Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,’ 
4 vols., 1824, illustrations by Malone, and ‘ John- 
soniana,’ extra-illustrated with 222 portraits and 
views, together 5 vols., new half- morocco by 
Morrell, are 5. 5s. There is also Napier’s s edition 
with Johnsoniana, 5 vols., cloth, 1884, 2l. 5s., 
besides ‘ Johnson and Mrs. Thrale,’ by Broadley 
and Seccombe, 1909, 8s. Interesting items will 
be found under London. 

[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 


Howarp CoLitns.—F. Howard 
‘An Epitome of the Synthetic 
Spencer’ and of the 
Authors’ and Printers’ Dictionary,’ died at 
Torquay on the 16th inst., at the age of 53. 
| When at Cambridge I heard from a leading 
mathematician that Mr. Collins was an unwearied 
compiler of indexes, and saw that to Prof. Cayley’s 
lengthy volumes which he had prepared. 
Francis P. MARCHANT. 
Mr. Howard Collins had, unfortunately, suffered 
from ill-health for several years, having had to 
leave London on this account, but he did not allow 
his weakness to prevent him from working. 
He was the ideal of a contributor to ‘N. & Q.,’ 
having a passion for accuracy, while his interests 
ranged from the correct use of English to yachting. 
His * Authors’ and Printers’ Dictionary’ was 
originally issued in 1905 as ‘ Author and Printer.’ 


JOSEPH FRANK PAYNE, M.D., Fellow and 
Harveian Librarian of the Royal College of 
Physicians, who also died on the 16th inst., was 
an occasional contributor to our columns, down to 
10 S. xii. 183. There is a long notice of him 
in The Times of the 18th inst. 


FREDERICK 
Collins, author of 
| Philosophy of Herbert 





Notices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 





10/. American historical portraits include three 
of Washington, one full-length in military costume | 
after Peel by Val. Green, 75/.. There is Goldsmith, | 
after Reynolds, 75/., besides portraits of Fox, Pitt, 

Garrick, Wellington, and Nelson. Napoleon on | 
the Bellerophon, after Eastlake, is 40/1. Among | 
portraits of Johnson is one after Reynolds, 501. | 
Other portraits are of Marshal Ney, Addison, | 
Major André, Lord North, Thomas Paine, White- 

field, and Cromwell. Among singers and actresses | 
are Mrs. Abington, Mrs. Baddeley, Mrs. Billing- | 
ton (after Reynolds, 36/.), Kitty Clive, Nell | 
Gwyn, Mrs. Sheridan as St. Cecilia (after Reynolds, | 
27/. 10s.), and Mrs. Woffington in the character of | 
Mrs. Ford, 75. 


| tisements 


| best of pa 


|} and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 


lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

EpITroriaL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

A. F.—Forwarded. 

F. D. Hy TcH (‘‘ There is so much bad in the 
*)—See 10S. iv. 168 ; v. 763 viii. 508. 

J. E. Brooklyn (‘* All right, De Sauty ”’ 
sastaeaneh by an authoritative correspondent at 
10me, ante, p. 396. 
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